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in the study of the practical phases of school work, and will 
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reached the point of perfection. 

The author is sound in theory, simple in treatment, clear 
and concise in presentation, brief and pointed in discussion, 
and withal, practical and helpful. 
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Dunton and Kelley’s Inductive Course in English|\N 


First Book--Language Lessons for Grammar Grades—English Grammar 


These books are successful books. They are based upon the best modern methods of teach- 
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A New Education Needed. 


Every month brings us nearer to the recognition 
of the need of a speedy readjustment of the programs 
of elementary and secondary schools. A new civili- 
zation is upon us with problems and ideals which 
could not even have been dreamed of by the 
makers of the traditional courses of study. In 
the economic field especially, changes have taken 
place which amount to almost a revolution. We 
have seen the apprentice system disappear and 
machine product takes the place of the product 
of the hand. The control of machinery requires a 
knowledge and skill for which there was no demand 
in the past. The anomalous condition presenting 
itself is with us that economic life expects individuals 
to possess a training for which no provision is made 
in the general scheme of education. The boy leaving 
school at fourteen or sixteen finding no apprentice 
period offered him and having obtained no training 
directly fitting him for a practical pursuit must needs 
drift until by sheer strength of will and ingenuity he 
hews out for himself some definite life work. At 
best there is a tremendous waste of time and energy 
for want of specific direction. This danger, added to 
the fact that a large proportion of the graduates of 
our’ schools lack self-direction, will account for the 
vast number of unskilled laborers which threaten the 
industrial peace of the world. 

There seems to be no place in present-day economy 
for ‘‘the average boy”’ as the past knew him. The 
reason for this is that life outside of the school-room 
took pains to prepare him by practical methods for 
useful pursuits. Now the burden of responsibility 
has been shifted upon the schools, but no adequate 
provision has been made to enable the schools to 
meet the new requirements. The industrial world 
has pocketed the savings accruing to it from th 
abolition of the apprentice system and has not approu- 
priately endowed the institutions to which it looks 
for an assumption of its former responsibilities. 

Financial support alone, however, will not solve 
the problem. The attitude of educators must adjust 
itself to the spirit of the present civilization before 
the schools can be safely entrusted to the wise expen- 
diture of the funds. There must be a frank and full 
acknowledgment of the inadequacy of its additional 
literary program. The gospel of education must be 
that manual skill is a surer equipment for the battle 
of life than turrets and swords; that freedom is 
vouchsafed to him only who can share productively 
in the labor of the world. As long as the designing 
brain is nurtured by an almost purely literary pro- 
gram and willing hands are not given in school the 
encouragement of recognition, training, and reward, 
so long will there be industrial tyrants and a dis- 
heartened proletariat. The producer is in need of a 
definite form of intelligence which he can utilize to 
advantage in his special pursuit. The agent for the 
sale of the finished product is in need of that prac- 
tical acquaintance with the methods of construction 
which will enable him to present his claims intelli- 
gently. The manufacturer must have an extensive 
knowledge of the industrial and commercial activities 
involved in his particular enterprise if he wants to be 
permanently successful; the ever-increasing stress of 


competition will compel him to be thoroly conversant 
with the economics of his enterprise. 

Nowhere are the industrial needs more intelligently 
recognized than in Germany. The National Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor has recently issued a 
remarkable volume of special consular reports on 
“Industrial Education and Industrial Conditions in 
Germany” which is deserving of the most careful 
attention of all thoughtful people. England is mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to keep up with Germany in the 
extension of technical education. France and Italy, 
too, are wrestling with the problem. Japan also 
has entered the industrial arena and will before long 
be joined by strength. We in America can hardly 
afford to delay action. 

QP 


The Schools of the Nation. 


The reorganization of the school system of Wash- 
ington is practically assured. The bill which passed 
the House of Representatives is now in the Senate. 
Several important modifications may be expected. 
Senator Burkett, of Nebraska, has the matter in hand 
as chairman of the committee. He is a splendid 
representative of the Westerner. He taught school 
in the early nineties and is proud of the reputa- 
tion he won for his success in teaching grammar. 
He has retained a live interest in everything educa- 
tional, and is quite well-informed as to fundamentals 
of school administration. ~~ = 

Of course, the discussion of reconstruction involves 
of necessity many personal questions, and so an ideal 
solution cannot be expected. The bill as it left the 
House vested the appointment of members of the 
Board of Education in the Supreme Court of the 
W .¢ ct of Columbia. The members are to serve 

out compensation. Heretofore they were paid 
alary of $500. The term of the superintendent of 
schools is made three years. The salaries of all 
teachers have been advanced. The following is the 
schedule as it passed the House: 











Class 1. | Class 2. | Class 3. Class 4. Class 5. Class 6. 
! 
$500 $600 $650 $800 $950 $1, 000 
525 625 675 830 990 1, 000 
550 650 700 860 | 1,030 1, 100 
575 675 125 890 | 1,070 1, 200 
600 700 750 920 1,110 1, 300| ,.., 
775 | 950 | 1,150 | 1,400 Group A. 
800 980 1,190 1,500 
825 1,010 1, 230 1,600 
850 1, 040 1,270 1, 700 
875 1,070 1,310 1, 800 
900 | 1,100 | 1,350 
1,900 
¢ 
Fy ps Group B. 
2, 200 


























Class 1 is composed of kindergarten assistants; 
Class 2 of the teachers of the first and second grades, 
etc. The absurdity of the scheme is so evident that 
a change is confidently expected in the Senate. 

Another improvement or rather a solution of the 
tangle created by the bill as it passed the House will 
be the plan of executive administration. Heretofore 
the principal was merely the administrative head of 
his school. In matters of education so many in- 
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spectors, supervisors, heads of departments inter- 
vened that no teacher would have been able to tell 
who her direct superiors were. Senator Burkett 
firmly believes that responsibility for a school should 
rest upon the principal thereof. This is the only 
sound principle of organization. 

The problem of general supervision might be con- 
siderably simplified by advancing a few of the special 
supervisors to the rank of assistant superintendents. 
Following the peculiar practice of the Washington 
schools there would then be one general superinten- 
dent and five assistant superintendents, three of the 
latter being white, the other two negroes. The 
division of inspection of primary, intermediate, and 
high schools might then be divided among the assis- 
tants. There is no need of ‘‘heads of departments 
in high and manual training schools.” | At the 
present time the head of a department who is himself 
a teacher in one school can give orders to teachers 
in other schools without conference with the princi- 
pals. Was there ever anything more absurd? It is 
time that the supervisory organization should be 
brought into harmony with American ideas and with 
common sense. 

BPN 


Superintendent at Philadelphia. 


The election of Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh as super- 
intendent of schools of Philadelphia was an event so 
generally expected that the announcement came as 
a matter of course. He was the logical candidate 
for the place. He and Deputy State Supt. Henry 
Houck are the most popular of the school men of 

















Dr. Martin G. BrumBAuGcHu 
Superintendent-elect of the Schools of Philadelphia. 





Pennsylvania. In training and experience he has 
had unusual advantages. After graduation from 
the State Normal School at Millersville, and Juniata 
College, he took graduate courses at Harvard 
and the University of Pennsylvania, earning his A. 
M. and Ph.D. He taught in elementary school, 
normal school, college, and university. He was 
president of Juniata College, county superintendent 
of schools, State conductor of teachers’ institutes, 
and professor of pedagogy in the University of 
Pennsylvania. As first Commissioner of Education 


in Porto Rico he established the public school system 
of the island, and founded the normal school and 
free public library. 

Dr. Brumbaugh is in great demand as a lecturer 
on education, at gatherings of teachers as well as for 
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general associations. He has given special attention 
also to the development of the pedagogy of religious 
instruction. His whole life is given to education. 
His never-varying good nature and skill in the popu- 
larization of large ideas have won him friends and 
admirers everywhere. The men best able to aid in 
the development of the city’s school system, among 
whom Franklin S. Edmunds stands first, are his 
devoted friends, and so Philadelphia will have the 
benefit of the combined labor of minds most closely 
interested in her educational welfare. 

The present system or organization which has 
placed the Philadelphia schools on an entirely new 
foundation is largely the result of Brumbaugh’s 
work. It was he who practically drew up the bill 
which the Pennsylvania Legislature passed a year 
ago. Probably no measure aiming at the better- 
ment of public education in Pennsylvania has come 
up in that State during the last ten years with 
which he has not been identified,—not obtrusively, 
but as an influential factor. 


OPIN 
The English Education Bill. 


The education bill overshadows all else in British 
politics. Not since the home rule tumults of a gene- 
ration ago has Parliament been the scene of such 
earnest struggle. 

Anglicans, Roman Catholics and Jews, Conserva- 
tives, and the Irish members, are allied against the 
Liberal Government. Yet the Education Bill went 
to its second reading in the House of Commons by a 
vote of 410 to 204, a government majority of 206. 

The pith of the bill is that the country has declared 
there shall be public control over all the schools 
which are publicly maintained and that there shall 
be no religious tests for teachers. 

To offset Mr. Balfour’s declaration that the bill is 
designed to crush the Church of England, and is a 
measure of confiscation, the Government replies that 
no church property is going to be taken, that church 
schools will remain in their present ownership. On 
two days a week, and in the evenings of all days, 
they will retain their present uses. For their use 
during school hours a rent will be paid, and the local 
authority will further bear the whole cost of keeping 
the school in repair. In every church school the 
church can give its own teaching on two school days 
a week. In many schools it will be able to give it 
every day. 

Under the old system there are ‘‘board”’ schools, 
where the choice is between simple Bible teaching 
or none; and church schools, where the choice is be- 
tween church teaching or none. Under the Bill 
there will be (1) the ‘‘board”’ schools as before; and 
(2) the church schools, where parents can choose for 
their children between (a) simple Bible teaching only; 
(b) church reading twice a week only; (c) undenomi- 
national teaching three times a week with church 
teaching twice a week; or (d) more. The parent 
who values church teaching and no other for his 
child is reduced from five days a week to two; but 
the one thing is set against the other. It is therefore 
contended by its champions that the bill is not a 
restrictive, but an enfranchising measure, in the 
matter of giving options in religious education. 

Two enormous mass meetings to protest against 
the bill have been held in Albert Hall, one each by 
Roman Catholics and Anglicans. Besides these, 
similar meetings have been held all over England. 

According to a Parliamentary paper just issued, 
there are 14,074 voluntary schools in England and 
Wales, with an average attendance of 2,580,064. 
The Church of England has 11,811, the Roman 
Catholics 1062, the Wesleyan 450, the Jews 12, and 
there are 739 others classed under ‘‘general.”” The 
attendance at these schools is 2,580,064. 
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The University of the Fenway. 
By FREDERICK W. COBURN. 


The opening of the new buildings of the Harvard 
Medical School to the inspection of visitors to the 
great medical convention taking place in Boston the 
first week in June signalized an impressive step in 
the creation of the great nameless university of the 
Fenway which engineering skill is creating on the 
marshes converted by the genius of Frederick Law 
Olmsted into a part of the Boston Park System. 
Separating the ancient peninsula, on which the old 
town of Boston was built, from the hills of Brookline 
there was formerly a stretch of wet meadow of the 
kind familiar to all places along the coast. Thru 
this marsh flowed a sluggish, winding stream appro- 
priately called Muddy River. When the plans for 
the Metropolitan Park System were drawn in the 
early eighties by Mr. Olmsted, the name of Fenway 
was given to this district and a certain portion of the 
banks along this stream was made into a reservation. 
A broad avenue was created to follow the general 
course of the river from where it empties into the 
Back Bay, across the dividing line between Boston 
and Brookline, and on to Jamaica Plain and the 
Arnold Arboretum, Harvard University’s living 
tree museum. The landscape architect’s idea was 
to preserve something of the reedy and unkempt 
beauty of the marshland along the river, an attempt 
in which he is generally judged to have succeeded 
admirably. 

About this reservation a number of educational 
institutions have already either settled or are plan- 
ning to establish themselves. The group of build- 
ings of the new Medical School is situated on the 
Brookline side of the Fenway, that is, toward the 
south. Nearby will be the new Brigham Hospital, 
for which a large sum of money, probably about 
five million dollars, was left by the late Peter Brig- 
ham. On the northwest and west is the abode of 
the House of the Good Samaritan, the Infants’ 
Hospital, and the Deaconess Hospital, soon to be 
completed. Tufts Medical and Dental College stands 
on the eastern end of the reservation, near the center 
of which are the Isabella Stuart Gardner Museum in 
the Fenway and Simmons College for Women, 
founded by the late John Simmons. On the north 
side stand the three dormitories of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, the large and admirably 
equipped main school of the Conservatory lying 
about a block away. On this side, too, are the build- 
ings of the Boston Medical Library and the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, both sheltering very 
important collections. 


Near the extreme east end is the new Fenway 
Studios building, sheltering some of the classes of the 
School of the Museum of Fine Arts and forming a 
center of the artistic life of the city. In the same 
district, very shortly, the Museum of Fine Arts, now 
located in Copely Square, will be relocated in a 
building for which the architect, Guy Lowell, is 
drawing the plans. Here, again, will be the Boston 
Normal College, upon which work has already 
begun and the Girls’ Latin School, together with 
many minor institutions. 

The essential feature of the Harvard Medical 
School group is the arrangement of five main build- 
ings about a hollow square, with one side open upon 
Longwood Avenue. At the head of the square 
stands an administration building conforming to 
the severe Dorie style in which the architects, 
Messrs. Shepley, Rutan, and Coolidge, have worked. 
Besides the main buildings, two minor structures 
have been erected at a little distance from the 
group, one devoted to furnishing power for the whole 
plant and the other to the housing of animals. The 
cost of the entire school, including equipment, has 
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been about $5,000,000, every cent of which was 
secured before the plans were accepted. J. P. 
Morgan gave the administration building and one of 
the large buildings on either side, the fourth building 
was the gift of Mrs. Collis P. Huntington, and the 
fifth of John D. Rockefeller. Other important 
donors were Henry L. Pierce, David Sears, and 
James Stillman. The whole site comprises twenty- 
six acres of ground. The quadrangular court is 
520 feet long and 215 feet wide. 

Historically, the Harvard Medical School dates 
back to 1782 when it was founded by John Warren, 
a Revolutionary surgeon, brother of General Joseph 
Warren who was killed at Bunker Hill. It was the 
second successful medical school to be established in 
this country, its predecessor being the one con- 
nected with the University of Pennsylvania. The 
foundation of the Massachusetts Medical Society at 
about the same date, was a fortunate circumstance. 
The two institutions have steadily co-operated with 
each other ever since. For the first twenty-eight 
years the Medical School was situated in Cambridge, 
but in 1810 it was transferred to Boston, to have 
better access to the hospitals. For many years it 
has been located in a fair-sized brick building in the 
rear of the Boston Public Library. 

The other institutions of the Fenway group also 
represent for the most part the generosity of Ameri- 
can philanthropists. The School of the Museum of 
Fine Arts has been well endowed by wealthy Bos- 
tonians. Simmons College exists thru the munifi- 
cence of the late John Simmons, who left somewhat 
more than a million dollars to found an institution 
which should give instruction in such branches of 
art, science, and industry, as will enable women to 
earn an independent livelihood. Again, one of the 
earliest of the Fenway group to get into active oper- 
ation was the New England Conservatory of Music, 
which in 1902 moved into its new buildings in 
Boston’s new educational center. Altho the million- 
aires of this country are only beginning to consider 
the needs of musical institutions, which are in reality 
more dependent upon endowment than almost any 
other class of schools, various benefactors have 
fortunately done enough to make this Conservatory 
beyond question the best equipped musical institu- 
tion in the world. Its board of trustees includes a 
number of the most eminent citizens of the city who 
have given freely from their resources. The largest 
single giver, in all probability, is Eben D. Jordan, 
the Boston merchant, whose generosity made possible 
Jordan Hall in the Conservatory building, the best 
equipped concert auditorium in America. 

Altho most of these schools of the Fenway are 
unconnected and altho there is no common president 
and faculty, they seem already to constitute a veri- 
table university. Perhaps some day bonds of union 
will be established among them. Already Simmons 
College has an educational alliance with the Museum 
of Fine Arts, and the New England Conservatory of 
Music has lately turned into reciprocal relations with 
Harvard University. 

City Superintendent Foose, of Reading, Pa.; has 
prepared an attractive program for the local Teachers 
Institute to be held September 3-7. There will be 
daily sessions at 9 A. M. and 1:30,.P.M. The fol- 
lowing instructors have been chosen : : 

Psychology—Dr. R. N. Roark, of Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Literature—Prof. P. M. Pearson, Swarthmore 
College. 

Method of Recitation—Miss Mabel C. Bragg, Mass- 
achusetts State Normal School, Lowell. 

Class-Room Work—Supt. L. E. McGinnis, Steelton. 

Psychology—Prof. C. C. Boyer, Kutztown. _ 

Penmanship—Miss Amanda Stout, and reading, 
Miss Mary Addams, both of Reading. 
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City Bees as School Teachers. - 
By WILLIAM BAILEY, New York City. 


About the last place one would expect to find a 
thrifty hive of real, industrious honey-bees, would 
be a crowded New York City—East-side—school- 
house building, surrounded on every side by stone 
and brick and asphalt. The neighborhood is not 
only devoid of flowers, but even shade trees are a 
rare sight. The surroundings present the most un- 


practical aspect imaginable for honey-gathering. 
Yet here on the top of one of the new school buildings 
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once in fair fields would be loath to return to its 
unnatural surroundings, and would establish a new 
home where honey is near and plentiful. Day after 
day, thru a long weary flight over rivers and stone 
and bricks it brings its burden, only to return again. 
What power holds it to its city home? The power 
of association largely, but still more the power of 
co-operation. Thus these city bees exhibit in mar- 
velous similarity the traits of man on which city life 

is founded and perpetuated. 
Let us draw near to this city school in miniature. 
It is a neatly varnished box of pine about eighteen 
inches long, twelve inches high and twelve 








Garden Site of the State Normal School at Chico, Cal. 


Dr. C. C. Van Liew, Principal. 


-is to be found a full-size hive of these industrious 
little creatures. 

The first question the astonished observer will 
ask himself is where the bees get their honey. They 
gather not only enough for their own use of 20,000 
all the long winter, and for their numerous progeny 
in early spring. Besides they yield the landlord a 
good big return for their ‘‘corner flat” in one of the 
densest neighborhoods where rents even for human 
beings are so many tiers or honey- 





inches wide. One end is placed close to 
the window sash and at the bottom of this 
end is the entrance. The window is raised 
a trifle to allow the bees to enter at will. 
The sides are detachable, and when re- 
moved, expose a glass frame, behind which 
the comb is plainly seen together with 
the bees at work. It is called an ‘‘obser- 
vation” hive, and can be had from most 
bee-supply keepers. For school purposes 
it is admirably adapted, as the glass allows 
the bees to be seen without disturbing 
them and is also a protection to observers. 


Gathered before the little hive each 
week various classes stand in mute silence 
while their teacher points out the wonders 
of this miniature school. She, of course, 
tells them of the discipline and order 
which prevail at all times; tells them of 
the Queen Bee who rules supreme; of the 
drones, who may loaf the summer long, 
bring home little or no honey, but are 
killed off before the winter sets in; tells 
them of the “‘boss” who directs each 
honey-bearer where to lay his sweet 
burden down; shows, how under his wise 
control, the combs are filled up, beginning 
in the center of the hive and working 
outward in a true radius. Then she calls 
their attention to the little kindergartners 
who are fed not on honey, but the choicest pollen, 
so bright and fresh; and further illustrates her lec- 
ture by catching within a tumbler one such pollen- 
laden bee, with the nectar fast to his legs. 

Another day she may tell them of ‘‘swarming 
times’’ when the Queen, having laid her royal eggs 
in specially constructed cells, departs with all her 
attendants, before the new queen is born, for she 
may not remain in the hive till that auspicious day. 





cells. Their surplus yield is several 
pounds each season. 

Where do they get it all? Some, 
doubtless from Central Park, several 
blocks away, but the most of it from 
Long Island and New Jersey, crossing a 
river in either direction to find a real 
scent of nature’s heather bloom. These 
city bees go three and four miles to 
gather their store, and then find their 
way back again past countless chim- 
neys and over hot, mirky roofs. Surely, 
if the little honey-bee can overcome 
such environment, no human soul 
need ever despair because of uncon- 
genial surroundings. If God so feeds 
the rock-bound city bee, shall He not 
much more care for the dense mass of 
human beings living in human city cells? 

Another interesting reflection is the 
power of environment. Which is more 
wonderful—the city inhabiting bee, or 
the city-loving tenement house dweller? 
One would suppose that the city bee 
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Then all the remaining bees await the great birthday, 
when the fair new queen shall come forth from her 
royal cradle. This new queen, immediately after 
her induction into office, kills all the unhatched 
queen-bee eggs, so that she may hold her sway to 
royalty undisputed and without a battle royal. 
Should, however, two queens be hatched at the same 
time a battle is inevitable and one must win her 
title by the death of the other. 

Who can say that the city bee is not one of the best 
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of school teachers? And who, having studied a hive; 
can fail to find it a most profitable addition to school 
equipment? The wonder is that more principals do 
not adopt the plan of Miss Goldie, the principal of 
Public School 190. This practical study of bees is 
in itself a wonderful education. The cost of a full 
hive of 20,000 Italian honey bees is from $5 to $7. 
The hives for observation purposes cost about $8, 
but cheaper hives can be had. 





The Teaching of History in the Public Schools of the United 
States with Special Reference to War and Peace. I. 


[Report of a Committee of Three consisting of Homer B. Sprague, Fannie Fern Andrews, and William A. Mowry, appointed 
in accordance with the action of the Annual Meeting of the American Peace Society, May 18, 1905.] 


Boston, Mass., April 3, 1906. 

The Committee appointed by the American Peace Society 
‘to ascertain and report upon the instruction given in 
history. in the public schools of the United States with special 
reference to War, Battle, and Militarism,”’ has prepared the 
following Report: 

1. EXAMINATION OF SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS ON UNITED 
STATES HISTORY. 

The Committee, at an early date after their ap- 
pointment, began the examination of the school text- 
books on United States history with special reference 
to their treatment of war and peace. 

We found a large number of them. Some have 
been in use forty, fifty, and sixty years, while about 
a dozen new books have appeared since the year 
1900. We have examined more than seventy both 
as to quantity and as to quality. 

The first point investigated was the number of 
pages devoted to war periods and the number given 
to periods of peaceful development. In this exam- 
ination only the pages descriptive of military and 
naval operations are reckoned as war history. The 
discussion of causes and results is not included. 

Of the books used in the grammar grades, the first 
ten were published between the years 1843 and 1885. 
The percentage of historical matter devoted to the 
war periods, since the beginning of the French and 
Indian Wars, in these ten books was as follows: 45.3, 
44.1, 42.4, 42.1, 41.9, 38.6, 38.2, 36.2, 33.7, and 
33.7. Average 39.6. The highest was 45.3, and 
the lowest 33.7, five books showing more than 40 
per cent. of war history and five less than 40 per cent. 
This would seem to be giving about double the 
amount which the war periods ought to have re- 
ceived. 

The next ten books were published between the 
years 1885 and 1897. The percentage of war history 
in these is as follows: 48.2, 39.3, 34.4, 28, 27.8, 
25.4, 25.8, 22.8, 21.5, and 17. Average 28.5. 
Only one above 40 per cent, two between 30 and 40 
per cent., and seven below 30 per cent. The highest 
was 43.2 per cent. and the lowest 17 per cent. Here 
surely was a great gain. 

The third ten books, in the order of their publica- 
tion, covering the period from 1890 to 1904, devoted 
to war history the following percentages: 35.2, 
31.7, 31.2, 27.2, 27.2, 25.2, 24.6, 24.6, 24, and 17.5. 
Average 26.8 percent. Of these 35.2 was the high- 
est and 17.5 the lowest. Only three were above 
30 per cent. and one below 20 per cent. 

The fourth and last list, including thirteen books, 
which were published between the years 1900 and 
1906, shows an average as follows: 31.5, 31, 30, 
29.5, 29.5, 29, 28.3, 25.5, 24.5, 22.2, 17.5, 12, and 
11. Average 24.7 per cent. The highest 31.5 per 
cent. and the lowest 11 per cent. Three 30 per cent. 
or over, seven between 20 and 30 per cent., and three 
less than 20 per cent. 

We have next to consider the so-called primary or 
elementary books. Here we have twenty. , 
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The first ten were published between 1860 and 
1896. The war history in these is as follows: 50, 
44.2, 41, 35, 33, 30, 29, 18, 14, and 14. Average 
31.4. The highest 50 per cent. and the lowest 14 
per cent. Three above 40 per cent., three from 30 
to 40 per cent., one between 20 and 30 per cent., and 
three below 20 per cent. 

The second ten, published between 1896 and 1905, 
are averaged as follows for the war periods: 50, 46, 
29, 26, 25, 25, 24.5, 21, 11, and 11. Average 26.8 
per cent. Highest 50 per cent., lowest 11 per cent. 
One at 50 per cent.; one between 40 and 50 per cent.; 
six between 20 and 30 per cent., and two below 20 
per cent. 

Average of the total 63 different books, 29.5 per 
cent. 

The text-books mentioned above are used in the 
elementary schools, but the history of our country 
is now studied in very many high schools and other 
institutions for secondary and higher education. We 
have examined ten books used in these ;, schools 
and find nearly the same average amount of war 
history as in the others. 

The record of the ten is as follows: Percentage of 
war history, 34, 33.7, 29, 28, 25.8, 24.6, 24.5, 18, 
17.5, 12. Average 24.7. They have all been pub- 
lished sinee 1885, and all but three within the last 
ten years. The tone of these books appears to be 
fully as good as that of those given in the table; per- 
haps better. 

The statistics of the 63 books are tabulated as 
follows: 
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From this table it will be seen that the quantity of 
war material in the books has steadily diminished, 
the more recent books having but little more than 
half as much as those of half a century ago. Of the 
forty-three regular text-books mentioned above, the 
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first ten had nearly 40 per cent. of war history, while 
the last ten averaged less than 23 per cent. 

This showing, we apprehend, is better than might 
have been anticipated. It apparently indicates that 
the public pulse has begun to beat in favor of peace 
and arbitration. Is it not also true that public 
sentiment has been lifted by the higher tone of the 
text-books? 

A change of public sentiment seems to be equally 
implied in the quality of the utterances in regard to 
war. Before entering upon the report of our exam- 
ination of these, we beg just here to suggest one or 
two considerations which show why the authors of 
these books have given so much space to wars. In 
the first place, it will be remembered that periods of 
war have usually been prominent epochs. Wars 
have manifestly produced greater changes in Na- 
tional affairs. For illustration, take the old French 
and Indian War, resulting in the treaty of 1763, 
whereby France was swept entirely off from North 
America. So the Mexican War brought to us New 
Mexico and California, and the Spanish War gave us 
Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands. Our Civil 
War preserved our territory intact, and set free 
millions of slaves. 

Certain industries have been broadened and ac- 
tivities increased by wars. In dealing with the 
teachings of history all these have to be acknowl- 
edged. It seems to us, however, that while these 
points should be properly presented in schools, on the 
other hand, the expensiveness of wars, the loss of 
property by wholesale destruction, the withdrawing 
of so many men for long periods from productive 
industries, the cruel sacrifice of human life, the turn- 
ing loose upon the community of a host of disabled 
men, and the piling up of an enormous war debt and 
pension lists—all these things should be properly 
portrayed in the school histories, but in most of the 
books thus far they have not been. 

It is obvious that another reason also has operated 
largely to amplify the accounts of wars and battles, 
including compaigns, strategies, and heroic deeds of 
all sorts. Every teacher and every writer of school- 
books is fully aware that the first step in successful 
teaching must be to interest the pupil. Children are 
fond of stories of adventure. Thrilling tales and 
brave deeds always have a charm for them. Hence 
the temptation to dwell minutely and graphically 
upon the details of wars. It should, however, of 
course, be equally clear that in the hands of compe- 
tent writers the lives of pioneers, biographical inci- 
dents, stories of inventions, discoveries, achievement 
of success, and the full routine of life in times of 
peace may be made as interesting as the narrative of 
campaigns and battles. 

Here, then, is where the skilful writer, as well as 
the accomplished teacher, will have his greatest 
opportunity in the future. 

Apropos of this matter of text-books, we come now 
to the noting of things to be avoided, of which we 
find too many in the books, and of things to be com- 
mended, encouraged, and imitated, of which we find 
too few. One of the older histories devotes more 
than thirty pages to the harrowing tales of the old 
Indian Wars previous to 1760. The same book uses 
more than a hundred pages of fine type, or more than 
twenty per cent. of the entire book, in telling the 
story of the American Revolution. It gives the 
bloody details of the battles, picturing brutal treat- 
ment with grewsome word pictures of savage cruelty. 

In several of these earlier books, perhaps in most 
of them, the causes of the American Revolution are 
scarcely dwelt upon, and these are given mostly by 
incidents told in such ways as to tend to create in the 
minds of young readers a real hatred of the English 
people. In many of the later books a different 
treatment is observed. The American theory is 
plainly set forth as differing fundamentally from the 
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views entertained by the British Parliament. This 
difference is so often misunderstood, or ignored, 
that it may be worth while to state it here. 

The British theory was that Parliament had grown 
to be an imperial parliament which made laws for the 
whole empire. The American view was that they 
were British colonies, and loyal to the King, but that 
they were not subject to the laws of the British Par- 
liament, for the reason that they were under govern- 
ments of their own, in accordance with grants and 
charters from the King, which established in each 
colony its own parliament or law-making assembly. 
Hence they thought that the London Parliament had 
no right to tax the colonies. Moreover, it was a fact 
of great importance that a large proportion of the 
people of Great Britain, including many of the strong- 
est statesmen, sympathized wholly with the colon- 
ists and denounced in strong terms the policy of 
Parliament. This fact is too generally overlooked 
in the earlier books, but is well stated in many of 
those more recently published. : 

American teachers are so prone to forget or ignore 
this truth, that we may be pardoned for quoting 
from some of the important text-books now used in 
schools in England. They show unmistakably that 
the English view, in recent years at any rate, is more 
kindly towards America in relation to the Revolu- 
tion than our text-books are towards the British 
Government. In one of ‘“‘The Royal English Read- 
ers Series,’’ published by Thomas Nelson & Sons, we 
find the following: 

It was not because the tax was large that the Americans 
were unwilling to pay it, for it was very small, but because 
they considered that the home Government had no right to 
tax them at all. The King was more to blame than any of 
his ministers. He would not give way in what he thought 
was his right as Sovereign of the colonies. . . . Chatham 
said to the Lords that it was folly to force taxes in the face of 
a continent in arms. Burke bade the Commons take care 
lest they break that tie of kindred blood which, light as air, 
tho strong as iron, bound the colonies to the mother land. 


In Edward Arnold’s School Series, widely used in 
England, we find the following: 

It has been well said that ‘‘Time has long ago healed the 
wound caused by the original quarrel of the mother country 
and the daughter colonies”’; and if there have sometimes been 
misunderstandings and _ suspicions engendered between 
England and the great Republic, by unwise utterances or by 
unjust dealings of individuals, or of sections on both sides, 
the sound sense, the cordial feeling, the spirit of kinship, and 
the community of speech, of interests, and of sympathies 
entertained by the great mass of both peoples have prevented 
collision and strife. For England and America to go to war 
would be a calamity to the entire race. It would put back 
the hand of progress and would arrest the course of civiliza- 
a commerce, philanthropy, and religion thruout the 
world. 


Another of these prominent English school his- 
tories says: 

William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, had done all he could to 
make George III. and his Parliament see that it was not fair 
to tax the American colonists in order to pay for England’s 
European wars. These wars had been of no use to them, 
and they wanted their money to defend themselves at home. 
If the King had been wise enough to follow Pitt’s advice he 
would not have lost the colonies. 

Such quotations from the leading histories in use 
in the schools of Great Britain show conclusively that 
a spirit of good-will prevails in that country towards 
us as a people, and that whatever faults we may find 
with the Government of the mother country, what- 
ever injuries we may believe she has inflicted upon 
us, of one thing we may be sure, that the English 
people to-day are warm and strong in both their 
respect and their love for the people now inhabiting 
the country known at one time as English colonies 
in North America. 

The next item to be noted in this connection is the 
great improvement apparent in recent text-books 
over those of twenty-five to forty years ago, in their 
treatment of our Civil War. Perhaps it was hardly 
within the range of possibilities that in the period 
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immediately succeeding that great conflict the rela- 
tions could be very cordial between the people of the 
two sections; and possibly it was inevitable that the 
writers of this history should tinge the narrative with 
views of their own side. It is gratifying, however, 
to note the growing recognition of the established 
fact that the two parties are to live side by side, that 
the interests of one section are also the interests of 
the other, and that every consideration of philosophy 
and of utility tells us that, as we are now brethren, 
we should dwell together in unity. Hence every 
writer of this portion of our history should feel im- 
pelled by all proper motives to avoid everything 
that alienates, and to make prominent all that tends 
to peace and unity. 

On the whole, we are much pleased to observe in 
looking over the accounts of this war in the more 
recent school-books that, with only here and there 
an exception, each writer is evidently striving to 
state the facts in a kindly spirit and to emphasize the 
things that make for peace. 

In all the discussions of wars it seems to your com- 
mittee better that causes and results should be 
emphasized, and that battles should not be described 
in such fullness as is found in many of the books. 
The clear aim should be to avoid fostering the spirit 
of militarism and to cultivate rather the disposition 
to settle all international difficulties, not by force and 
violence, but by the modern method of arbitration. 

A question may arise as to what shall be substi- 
tuted in place of the details of war which may be 
omitted from our future text-books and future 
teaching of history. The answer is quite obvious. 
Our country has had a rapid growth, and our ad- 
vancement has been unprecedented in the lines of in- 
vention, in all the industries, in education, literature, 
the useful arts, the fine arts, benevolent institutions, 
the rights of women and children, law, government, 
and morals. The reports of our patent office show our 
progress in inventions. Sixty years ago this office 
issued from four to six hundred patents annually. 
In one year, now, it has issued more than twenty-five 
thousand. In 1840 its receipts were $38,000; its 
annual income now is $1,325,000. Attention might 
well be called to the development of our agricultural 
machinery; to the improved steam-plow and ma- 
chines for planting, hay-making, and harvesting. 
Seventy-five years ago it required three hours labor 
of the farmer to raise one bushel of wheat; now it 
needs only ten minutes. In market-gardening, in 
the shoe industry, in the products from india-rubber, 
in the application of steam power and of electric 
power, such advance has been made as to astonish 
the world. All these will require more and more 
space in the books every year. So in the other 
directions named above. In all text-books on the 
history of our country, space should be found to tell 
of the growth of our system of public schools, of the 
rapid advancement and liberal endowment of our 
colleges, of the uplift of the people thru the many 
charitable and philanthropic movements, the ad- 
vances in law, morals, and the rights of man, and, in 
general, of the intellectual and moral improvement 
of society at large. A valuable treatise for colleges 
on ‘‘The Industrial History of the United States” 
has lately appeared, which is, doubtless, a forerunner 
of others which will follow. This line of thought 
indicates a wide circle of useful and interesting infor- 
mation to be more and more inserted in our school 
histories. 

It may be too soon to expect authors and teachers 
fully to appreciate the importance of the movement 
which has produced the Hague Tribunal, and which 
is to bring about the second Hague Conference and 
the proposed International Congress, but the leaven is 
working and the most recent text-books are mention- 
ing these remarkable movements as indicative of a 
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rapidly growing drift of feeling and public opinion 
looking and working toward the peace of the world. 
Patriotism, that is, love of one’s own country, is 
commendable, but the sentiment of brotherhood of 
the human race, which looks toward the federation 
of the world, is beginning to be regarded as a virtue 
still higher and holier. 
| 


The Small Town in Education. 
By ROBERT BRUCE. 


In these days of intellectual progress, signalized 
by new departures and increased facilities in all 
branches of education, it is a pleasure to note the 
steady strides which the small town is making in the 
directions already pursued by its older and stronger 
neighbors. This is far from saying that the larger 
towns and cities are not proportionately alive to 
everything that would stop or speed their progress, 
for that would be an untruthful and presumptuous 
assertion. Our larger centers are anything but 
education laggards. They are, and ought to be, 
proud of their excellent systems of instruction, and 
they can justly boast of the models they have given 
gratis to our country places; but the small town has 
come to be a careful copyer. It no longer gazes with 
infantile wonder at innovations, for it has lived long 
enough to become accustomed to them. It has kept 
its eyes wide open, it has learned a few things, and 
now it is putting them to good use. 

It is not within the province of this paper to fore- 
cast the educational future of our small towns. Any 
opinion on the matter would possess more of conjec- 
ture than of certainty. But if, trusting to the old 
maxim, we can judge of the shape and size of ap- 
proaching events by the shadows that forerun them, 
great ree are assuredly in store for our small 
towns, both in the quality and extent of educational 
advantages. In the first place, the country village 
from its very nature, is and will be, if it fosters the 
first growth, aaron ped adapted for becoming the 
center of intellectual development for its immediate 
vicinity. Its environment and influences are speci- 
fically favorable for the establishment and realization 
of educational ideals. Flowers and ferns grow sky- 
ward because that is a law of nature, and they will 
continue thus unless their growth is stunted. Boys 
and girls, men and women, desire to grow intellec- 
tually, a rule like all other rules, with its exceptions, 
and thus they will grow until more powerful desires 
springing up beside them crowd out the first and 
best. The point aimed at after so much digression 
is, that the soil of the small town is not so conducive 
to the growth of these other desires. In our large 
cities the forms of employment are so many and so 
varied as to suit all natures and temperaments, and 
the youth gladly leaves the fields of study to plunge 
into the busy work-day stream which he thinks will 
end in a sea of money. His weekly pile of coins 
earned at the yr or in the store has for him more 
intrinsic worth than the daily fund of knowledge 
derived from book or class. He abandons his even- 
ings of a few hours of brain work for a wearing day 
of bodily labor, and thinks that he has the best of the 
bargain. 

There is no scoff in the above at the poor whose 
circumstances prevent them from continuing their 
studies in school, for praiseworthy are the poor, many 
of whom are working all day and half of the night 
with brain and body so that the one may not outstrip 
the other.’ So many outside inducements are not to 
be found in the small towns. To be sure, in its 
neighborhood, the farm takes the place, in a more or 
less degree, of the factory, but the farmer boy spends 
his winters, at least, in the school-room, and would 
— stay there longer if his circumstances per- 
mitted. : 
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In the second place, with all but misers, money- 
making begets pleasure-seeking. This character- 
istic is, however, not a mere inclination to waste 
money, but a search for reaction against the labors of 
the day. But Pleasure knows no favorites, and 
welcomes all who pay her court. As a consequence, 
in the ballroom and at the theater, we may see both 
laborer and learner, each seeking pleasure and diver- 
sion as the natura! offset to daily toil. We can 
justly censure neither one nor the other, for recrea- 
tion all must have; and yet the former, altho he is 
much too prodigal with the time that might be 
devoted to the development of his all-but-neglected 
mind, is more pardonable, for the student is wastin 
time allotted by nature for the preparation for wor 
which is to come. Now, this is not a pedagog’s 
musty tirade against pleasure, but merely a passing 
remark upon the excess of opportunities for it in 
cities, over small towns. Our forefathers have 
wisely said ‘‘all work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy,” but it is certain that much play and little 
work will not make the afore-mentioned Jack sharp 
enough to cut anything—unless it be his recitations. 
In the small town, the contrast is readily apparent. 
The social events are few. Richard Mansfield and 
De Wolff Hopper never visit the town, and the 
monotony is broken but occasionally by a Fourth of 
July celebration, a wandering minstrel show, or a 
stranded circus. Small towns are ideal places for 
sleeping and study. Remarking upon the quiet of 
their village, people have been heard to say, “There 
is absolutely nothing to do in this town,” and they 
have at last settled down in quiet contentment with 
book or paper as a last resort. 

These remarks are by no means universal in their 
applications. Such sweeping statements might be 
quickly and readily refuted. While partaking of the 
nature of facts, they are theoretical attempts to show 
in this portion of the paper those influences upon 
education which are more numerous and more potent 
in city than in rural life; influences which, while they 
meet with little encouragement in the case of some 
pupils, in the case of others, more susceptible perhaps, 
prove far more attractive than the rewards of dili- 
gence and the attainments of perseverance. 

So much for theory; and now let us draw, if possi- 
ble, a few practical illustrations and instances of the 
educational facilities of small towns. It is a notable 
feature of small colleges, of which their graduates 
are justly proud, and which graduates of larger 
institutions cannot fail to recognize, that they do not 
sg to the world small men intellectually. Not a 
ew of our great men have graduated from institu- 
tions whose register of numbers does not exceed two 
or three hundred students. It is not pertinent here 
to discuss the relative advantages and disadvantages 
of large and small colleges; but we can call attention 
to the fact that in the majority of cases, the small 
college is situated in a small town. While the town 
may partly account for the size of the college it may 
be assuming too much to account for its reputation 
by asserting that the dearth of city influences is the 
immediate cause. Yet the fact remains; and, as in 
many other cases, a fact is a fact tho the cause is not 
easily analyzed. 

What is true of colleges is also true of private 
schools. Such institutions are for the most part 
located in small towns. These schools are a very 
necessary factor in any educational system. The 
refinement; the good breeding, the discipline, to say 
nothing of the knowledge imparted, are of inestim- 
able value to those who attend them. Here, as else- 
where, the quiet and uneventfulness of the small 
town are passive promoters of intellectual advan- 


es. 
One of the chief departments in the village educa- 
tion of to-day is the union school. There are many 
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of them now, and they will grow in proportion to the 
population. They show what small towns are doing 
educationally, for in them is laid the foundation for 
all higher learning. We cannot have successful col- 
leges without successful high schools, nor successful 
high schools without successful grammar schools, and 
so on down the list. The selection of the title “union 
school” in so many instances has been a happy one 
in its double signification. Not only are such schools 
unions of several districts, but they are also unions 
of all branches of instruction from primary to acad- 
emic. The union school is doing, perhaps, more than 
we are aware of for the poor and for those who are in 
moderate circumstances. The farmer boy who per- 
haps has remained in the district school until his 
name is on every bench, and has gone thru his geog- 
raphy until he knows every page of it almost by 
heart—the boy who has to endure this, with the 
distinction at the same time of — the largest boy 
in school, just because he could neither conveniently 
nor economically reach the city school some twelve 
or fifteen miles away—has now the advantages of a 
union school within from one to five miles of his home. 

There is, further, an education that cannot be 
attained from books, and that is the association of 
child with child and man with man. A group of 
children can start together at the age of five years 
in the union school, and keep side by side for twelve 
years of school life, and perhaps for four years more 
in college, with all the benefits that may accrue from 
the mutual influence of these years of development. 
If the influence is good, the result is doubly gratify- 
ing. One boy headed collegeward may draw another, 
and the more that go, the more there are that follow. 
A — of the catalogs of our colleges will show that 
a large percentage of the students are residents of 
country towns. Out of seventeen male graduates 
since the organization (quite recently) of a certain 
union schoo] in Central New York, fifteen have 
entered college, and it is believed that in a year’s 
time there will be left only one of these seventeen to 
mourn his lonely fate. 

There is, last of all, one other factor that plays an 
important part in village education. The circulating 
library, which is an adjunct of many of our union 
schools, reaches people whose education would be 
otherwise sadly neglected. Education, as we know, 
goes either upward or downward, and teachers can 
either raise or ruin their pupils. Some teachers, in 
proportion to their abilities, can use but the one 
method, others in proportion to their inclination, 
may use either method. Books are much like teach- 
ers in this respect; there are both good and bad. But 
under the present regime, our school libraries have, 
as arule, the best books; and to these the public have 
free access. It is a true saying that ‘‘He who has 
himself for a teacher, has an extremely poor one”; 
yet books, dumb teachers as they are, know more 
than the average reader, and their freqent and earnest 
consultation will raise perceptibly, the educational 
standards and ideals of the individual and the com- 
munity. 

Such is the educational condition at present of our 
small towns of the better class. As to the future, 
we can only hope and surmise. One thing is certain: 
this is not an age of decline, and reforms are not for 
the worse. The danger line once passed is not will- 
ingly recrossed. Ever since its first heroic attempts, 
education has gradually conquered all trials and 
obstacles, and now it has a firm footing and a safe 

ath. It is not the sentiment of the age to turn it 

ack. What is bad it will cast aside; what is good it 
will improve; and it will become stronge rand better, 
until finally the small town will be further proud of 
its educational advantages, and its citizens will be 
rewarded for their zeal and efforts in their estab- 
lishment. 
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June 9, 1906 
Our Schools Then and Now.* 


By PRIN. JAMES E. KLOcK, of the New Hampshire 
State Normal School. 


At any time during the last fifty years expressions 
have been made wherein the educational advantages 
of the children of the time have been unfavorably com- 
pared with primitive conditions. Not unfrequently 
have committees made and published reports similar 
in character to the one recently made by the School 
Board of the city of Cleveland, Ohio, the result of 
which was published in the Boston Herald, Feb. 6, 
1906: ‘After an elaborate investigation conducted 
largely by practical tests,’’ the claim was made that 
teaching was neglected in the fundamental branches 
of instruction—reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
English composition, in the schools of that city. 
This neglect was attributed to the amount of time 
given to ‘‘comparatively unimportant studies and 
occupations.” The statement was made that suffi- 
cient time could not be given to the important 
branches to make the pupils reasonably proficient in 
them. ‘‘Consequently the children of the city were 
handicapped for usefulness and success in their lives 
as citizens.”’ Again in the columns of the Herald of 
Feb. 21, 1906, there appeared an article in which a 
claim was made that pupils were sent to the high 
schools from the grammar grades and from the high 
schools to the colleges, with mathematical training 
so defective that the progress of the pupils was 
greatly impaired. The conclusion was again drawn 
that this was the result of devoting too much time 
to new branches, to the neglect of the “‘essentials.’”’ 
In this article Professor Norris, of Simmons College, 
was quoted as having given out the statement that 
high school graduates were found lamentably defi- 
cient in arithmetic. Again this defect was accounted 
for by attributing the cause to a too liberal course of 
study. Statistics were given in this report to prove 
that students who took extra studies fell far below 
those who pursued the studies prescribed in the Three- 
R program. That these defects may be found in the 
work of grammar grade, high school, and college 
students, cannot be denied. It is self-evident that 
better conditions are not secured thru adopting the 
liberal course of study with unchanged ideals on the 
part of the teaching corps. With old ideals, where 
the stress is laid upon the accumulation of informa- 
tion, with little or no thought given to the develop- 
ment of power, the enriched course of study under 
such conditions must result in making a “‘ pack horse 
of the memory,” and consequently the results must 
of necessity be unsatisfactory. The liberal course of 
study, however, in the hands of trained teachers, 
makes for more efficient work even in the so-called 
essentials. This fact is proved beyond a question of 
reasonable doubt, by recent tests which have been 
given in different schools of our own country. One 
of the most interesting and convincing tests in sup- 
port of this statement was the one given recently in 
the schools of Springfield, Mass. The facts concern- 
ing this test are ably set forth in THE SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL and also in the January-March Forum by Dr. 
Ossian H. Lang. In Springfield, as elsewhere, the 
advocates of primitive customs were so pronounced 
in their denunciation of the so-called ‘‘fads and 
fancies,” and so insistent ‘‘that the only salvation 
was to be found in a return to the Three-R flesh-pots 
of old,” that the tests in spelling and arithmetic, 
submitted to the second year of Springfield High 
school, in 1846, were given to the ninth grade in the 
Springfield schools in 1905. ‘The results of these 
tests caused an awful disallusionment in the minds 
of the pleaders for the ways of the fathers,” says Dr. 
Lang. These tests ‘‘show that the pupils attending 
the present day grammar schools of Springfield not 
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only do much better arithmetic work, but spell better 
than their forbears in 1846.” This truth was deter- 
mined notwithstanding the fact that the school year 
in 1846 was about. one-third longer, covering 44 
weeks with an aggregate of 1,340 working hours as 
against the present allowance of 40 weeks, with an 
approximate aggregate of about 1,000 hours. In 
1846 about the only studies taught before the high 
school were reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
and spelling, while in 1905 the children were pursuing 
a liberal course of study with all the so-called non- 
essentials. 

With a desire to ascertain the facts concerning the 
comparative value of methods, the questions sub- 
mitted to the Boston children as given in the Herald 
article Feb. 21, 1906, together with the questions in 
arithmetic and spelling submitted to the Springfield 
schools, were given to the pupils of the seventh and 
eighth grades in the training schools of the State 
Normal of New Hampshire. The questions for the 
Boston tests in arithmetic are as follows: 

1. Simply 6-7 of 91-99. 

2. Three per cent of 81. 

3. Twelve is 3 per cent. of what number? 

4. A certain load of coal was found to contain 5 
per cent. of stone; the weight of the stone was .04 
tons; what was the weight of the load? 

5. Four farms were sold for taxes; the first had 
154 acres; the second 37 3-10, the third 29 7-8 acres, 
and the fourth 82 4-5 acres; the price averaged $10 
per acre; how much was obtained by the sale? 

6. Add 4 and .207 and find 4 of the sum. 

7. Find 15 per cent. of 334. 

8. How many meters in a rod? Given one rod 
equals 54 yards; one meter equals 37.37 inches. 

The following is the result of the test given to the 
English High School of Boston, upon the above 
problems as shown by the Herald of Feb. 21, 1906. 
“Four questions similar to number four were given 
to 351 pupils. Thirteen obtained perfect results; 168 
obtained less than fifty per cent. of correct results, 
and there were eleven whose mark on the test was 
zero.”’ ‘A few days later and after some instruction 
was given, problems 5, 6, and 7 were proposed to the 
same class. This test was taken by 367 pupils, and 
158 of them, 43 per cent., failed to obtain an average 
of 50 percent. The entire eight problems were given 
to the seventh and eighth grades in the training 
school of the New Hampshire State Normal School, 
without previous instruction and with a time limit. 
The ‘seventh grade in the test made an average of 
78.9 per cent., with a time-limit of 154 minutes; the 
eighth grade made an average of 85.3 per cent., witha 
time limit of 13 minutes. 

The following problems were used in the arithmetic 
test in the Springfield schools: 

1. Add together the following numbers: 3009; 
29, 1, 301, 61, 16, 702, 9000, 194, 14. 

2. Multiply 10008 by 8009 

3. In a town five miles wide and six miles long, 
how many acres? 

4. How many steps of 24 feet each will a person 
take in walking one mile? 

5. What is 4 of 175? 

6. A boy bought three dozen oranges for 37 cents 
and sold them for one cent apiece. What would he 
have gained if he had sold them at two cents apiece? 

7. There is a certain number 4+ of which exceeds 
1 of it by two; what is the number? 

8. What is the simple interest on $1200 for 12 
years, 11 months, and 9 days? 

The results of the respective tests are shown in the 
following: R 

Springfield test—Arithmetic; second year high 
school, 29.4 per cent., 1846. Ninth grade, 65.5 per 
cent., 1905. 

Plymouth, N. H. test—Arithmetic, seventh grade; 
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1906, 81.87 per cent., time limit, 16 minutes. Eighth 
grade, 1906, 84.37 per cent., time limit, 14 minutes. 

Spelling test, with the use.of the following words: 
Accidental, accessible, baptism, chirography, char- 
acteristic, deceitfully, descendent, eccentric, eva- 
nescent, fierceness, feignedly, ghastliness, gnawed , 
heiress, hysterics, imbecility, inconceivable, incon- 
venience, inefficient, irresistible. 

The result of the spelling test was as follows: 

Springfield test 1846, 40.6 per cent.. Ninth grade, 
1905, 51.2 per cent. 

Plymouth, N. H., test, 1906, seventh grade, 33 1-3 
per cent. Eighth grade, 524 per cent. 

In conclusion I will say that the comparative re- 
sults of these tests are not given for the purpose of 
claiming superiority for the Plymouth schools, but 
they are given for the purpose of establishing the 
fact that imperfect work in the so-called essentials is 
not due primarily to the introduction of the enriched 
course of study. The time taken for direct instruc- 
tion in arithmetic in the Plymouth school ranges 
from five minutes per day in the primary grade to 
twenty-five minutes per day in the eighth grade. In 
fact the time taken for direct instruction in all of the 
so-called ‘“‘essentials” is reduced to the minimum. 
The course of study includes drawing, music, nature 
study, industrial geography, literature, history, the 
manual arts, including sloyd, basketry, and garden- 
ing. German is taught in some of the lower grades. 

From the above facts it seems fair to conclude that 
more satisfactory results can be secured even in the 
teaching of arithmetic, spelling, and English compo- 
sition thru right instruction, where the liberal course 
of study is introduced. The Plymouth schools, be- 
ing public practice schools, are open at all times for 
inspection, experiment, and tests. All interested in 
present educational issues are respectfully invited 
and urgently requested to investigate this matter for 
themselves. This much-mooted question can be 
decided only thru observing the practical results of 
the daily work of the schools. The public has cer- 
tainly a right to know what is best for the children. 
It is believed that the work accomplished thru a 
liberal course of study is sufficiently established to 
stand the test of a practical and thoro investigation 
along all lines, including technical and formal in- 
struction, altho in the language of the late Colonel 
Parker, it is maintained that “‘the best part of the 
child’s school work can not be measured by his 
advancement in technical instruction alone.” 


Educational Meetings. 

June 12-15.—North Carolina State Teachers’ Assembly, 
at Raleigh. 

June 22.—Maryland State Teachers’ Association. 

June 27-29—Music Teachers’ National Association, to be 
held at Oberlin, Ohio. Prof. Charles W. Morrison, in charge 
of all arrangements. 

July 3-5.—Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, Al- 
toona, Pa. 

July 4-5.—South Carolina State Teachers’ Association, at 
Winthrop. 

July 9-12.—American Institute of Instruction, New 
— Conn. William C. Crawford, Allston, Mass., secre- 

ry. 

October 17-19.—Rochester, N. Y., Council of School Super- 


intendents of the State of New York; E. G. Lantman, Port 
Chester, secretary. 


October 18-20.—Vermont State Teachers’ Association, 
Middlebury, Vt. 


October 25-27.—Maine Teachers’ Association, Lewiston, 
e. 





Don’t think less of your system than you do of your 
house. Give it a thorough cleansing, too. Take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 
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Articles i in the June Magazines of Interest 
to Teachers. 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 


Nathaniel Southgate Shaler. Langdon Warner. 

The Cause of the Great Earthquake. Arthur C. Spencer 
and Ralph Arnold. 

The Model Schoolhouse—lIllustrated. Charles C. Johnson. 

The Labor Party in England. Chalmers Roberts. 


TEACHERS MAGAZINE. 


Mary Kingwood’s School. Corinne Johnson. 

Relation of the Music Lesson to the Reading Lesson. 
E. Bentley. 

Making the School Garden. Eugenie De Land. 

The Coal Mine Story. Rose N. Archer. 

Children of Other Lands. Dorothy Wells. 

Games and Educational Occupations. Ada V.S. Harris. 

A Superintendent’s Hints. A. Cotton. 

Journalism in School. R. N. Saunders. 

Homely Talks to Young Teachers. Thomas S. Sanders. 

Hemetinde Apparatus. Prof. John F. Woodhull. 

Civics for all Grades. Flora Helm. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Effects of School Life on Children’s Health. Dr. G. Wood- 
ruff Johnston. 


Alys 


HARPER'S. 
Decisive Battles of the Law—United States vs. Burr. 
Frederick Trevor Hill. 
Through the African Wilderness. H. W. Nevinson. 
THE CENTURY. 
The Spelling Problem and the Present Aims of the Reform- 
ers. Benjamin E. Smith. 
A French River—The Lovel 
Paris. Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
The Negro and the South. Harry Stillwell Edwards. 
National Monuments. Henry Van Dyke. 
SCRIBNER’S. 
The Larger rare of the American Army. Capt. T. 
Bentley Mott, U.S.A 
An American’s Impressions of English Bird Life. Frank 
M. Chapman. 


Marne from its Source to 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
The Hague Conferences and the Future of Arbitration. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
How Ought Wealth to be Distributed? T. N. Carver. 
A Bird-Gazer at the Grand Canyon. Bradford Torrey. 
A Writer of Words. Margaret C. McGiffert. 
MC CLURE’S MAGAZINE. 
The Story of Life Insurance. Burton J. Hendrick. 
Reminiscences of a Long Life. Carl] Schurz. 
APPLETON’S BOOKLOVERS. 
The Rise of the Workingman in British Politics. A. 
Maurice Low. 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
oe College Girl in the Country Town. George Hodges, 
, D. 
FOUR TRACK NEWS. 
Two School Teachers Abroad. Grace Scott. 
COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA. 
A Nine Weeks’ English Trip for $125. Arthur H. Gleason. 
A Canal Boat Vacation. Ina Grace Tabor. 
An Island Camp in Greater New York. J. T. Linson. 
The Abandoned Farm Club. Miles Roberts. 
Camping at Odd _. T. Ralph Robinson. 
MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 
Famous Actors of the Nineteenth Century. William Winter. 
How Can We Better Our Spelling? Brander Matthews. 
SUBURBAN LIFE. 
Outfits for Tramp and Camp. Edward Howe Forbush. 
Furnishings for the Summer Home. Grace B. Faxon. 
Vacation Trips for Less than $100. Frank Osborne French. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 
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The Battle of Types. 


How Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN PICTURES THE DIFFICULTIES OF SPELLING UNDER THE 
PRESENT SYSTEM, IN THE CAMBRIDGE, MASS., Tribune. 


“Spelling reform” blazes forth every now and 
then in some new phase. There is something of it 
in the air to-day, but there was a time twenty-five 
years ago when the matter was viewed with special 
earnestness, and it was then that Mr. Arthur Gilman, 
of the Cambridge School, wrote a charming article 
for Wide Awake, in which he illustrated the subject 
with great felicity. This article was the means of 
an epoch in illustrative art, inasmuch as it was illus- 
trated with a picture, made by Palmer Cox, repre- 
senting the letters of the alphabet in the guise of 
gnomes, and this picture was the first appearance of 
Mr. Cox’s well-known ‘‘Brownies.”” The whole 
literature of spelling reform does not contain any 
clearer statement of the principle of the reform than 
Mr. Gilman’s article, which here follows, on 


The Battle of the Types. 


Many years ago, a little boy, who attended a school 
kept by a good old lady named Spencer, on the west 
side of Fifth Street, in the city of St. Louis, missed 
his spelling lesson. He had had the same experience 
before. He stood before Mrs. Spencer with his 
hands behind his back and placed his toes very 
properly upon a certain line in the floor, while she 
gave out the words and he answered in something 
like the following style: 

Mrs. Spencer.—‘‘Spell One.” 

Little Boy.—‘“‘O-n-e, One.” 

Mrs. S.—‘‘ Wonder.”’ 

L. B.—“‘O-n-e-d-e-r, Wonder.” 

Mrs. S.—‘“‘ Wrong! Try Two.” 

L. B.—“T-w-o, Two.” 

Mrs. S.—‘“‘ Do.” 

L. B.—* Dwo, Do.”’ 

Mrs. S.—‘‘ Another miss. Laugh.”’ 

L. B.—(proudly) “‘L-a-u-g-h, Laugh.”’ 

Mrs. S.—‘“‘Calf.”’ 

L. B.—‘“‘C-a-u-g-h, Calf.” 

Mrs. S.—‘‘ Wrong again! One more; Enough.” 

L. B.—‘‘ E-n-o-u-g-h, Enough.” 

Mrs. S.—“‘Stuff.”’ 

L. B.—‘‘S-t-o-u-g-h, Stuff.”’ 

Mrs. S.—‘‘ You may go to your seat and lose your 
recess.” 

Years passed away, and the little boy became a 
man; but the spelling book always looked like a 
puzzle to him. Often he studied lists of hard words 
and easy ones, and wondered who invented the way 
in which Americans and Englishmen spell. He 
began to think that the first speller, when he wanted 
to make words, just put his hand into a pile of letters 
and took the ones that came first. The more he 
thought, the less he felt that he knew about it, until 
at last his head began to whirl, and one day he fell 
into a dizzy sleep in which he at first thought that all 
the letters of the alphabet, printed upon square bits 
. cardboard, were chasing each other about in his 

rain. 

By degrees the confusion ceased, and a calm sleep 
followed. Then he found himself in a wonderland 
where the types had escaped from the printer’s case 
and were to be seen hurrying thru the streets in a 
very lively way, for they all had legs and arms, and 
some of them wore hats or carried sunshades. X 
was very cross, and Y was acting in a high-handed 
way, for the compositors from the printing office 
were also out in force trying to bring order out of 
confusion. While this was going on it was to be 
noticed that the types were gathering in groups. 
A, E, I, O, and U leaned up against a fence, as if con- 
sulting, as they waited to see what was coming. L,; 


M, N, and R seemed to sympathize, while a number 
were arranged in pairs, such as F and V, B and P, 
T and D, K and G, and others. 

At last a somewhat general consultation resulted 
in the appointment of a committee composed of E, 
I, and U to confer with the compositors. E, being 
the most important, was spokesman, and opened the 
conference with these words: 

“Masters, I am asked to speak for my fellow types 
and to state to you the grievances under which we 
are suffering. You know from the marks upon our 
heads that we were cast in Roman molds, with the 
exception of K, who rightly claims to have originated 
among the refined inhabitants of cultured Greece, 
and would have us believe that our forefathers were 
children of that favored land. But neither Greeks 
nor Romans were born to be oppressed. We cannot 
submit in peace to wrong. We demand justice, 
justice, justice! (Applause by the other types.) 

“T am, myself, overworked—perhaps as much as 
any of my brethren. It is our noble duty, as you 
know, to spell the words of the English-speaking 
world. By our labor the grand thoughts of the 
masters of poetry and prose are brought to the eyes, 
carried thence to the mind, and made to stir the 
hearts of millions of men and women. We have a 
noble mission. Thru us the poor and the rich gain 
a knowledge of sublime and sacred words and are 
comforted in this world and prepared for the next. 

““We put on paper the speech of the people, for 
the words in print are representations of the sounds 
their voices utter. Ours is all head-work, and re- 
quires hard-headed common-sense. We must stand 
up to our work like men (sensation), like true men— 
each in his lot. Each one of us bears an individual 
character, and represents, or ought to represent, a 
particular sound. And yet you, our arbitrary 
masters try to force some of us to do double duty— 
aye, often threefold or fourfold duty. Not only 
must I and O stamp the impress of their own char- 
acters upon the words, but in some of your dirty 
work, you make both of them take up the burden 
that belongs to U. We have determined that we 
shall not work any longer unless you will agree that 
each of us shall do but single duty, and that uniform. 
Whenever we appear, men must know exactly what 
we mean; and in order to accomplish that it has been 
decided in our ‘brotherhood’ that but one of us shall 
be called upon to express any single sound, and that 
the sound he stands for shall be his name. It is 
plain enough that if you take two of us to express 
one sound and one to express another, some member 
of the brotherhood will be overworked. 

“So far I have spoken for my fellows; but I will 
now mention some of my own grievances. In the 
first place, you use me more than any other type in 
the case (I think it is a very hard case) (applause), 
but I am not here to complain of my own popularity. 
I represent the most popular sound. What I object 
to is that you use me when you do not need me. 
You put me at the end of many words where I do not 
represent any sound whatever. Iam always in love, 
and am greatly attached to my foe, tho I am not 
needed in either case. 

““While you use me thus, you make me help my 
brothers express some of their sounds. You never 
write yea without making me help A; and you put 
me on the end of your toe to lift a burden from O, 
who has the like assistance in foe and yoeman, while 
others help him to express himself in ghost, row, 
though, mould, folks, owe, sword, beau, Pharaoh, 
Esquimaux, boat, and provost. Think of the easy 
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time O has with a dozen other letters to hold him up 
to his duty.” 

O seemed a little ashamed of himself at this point. 

“T can go on and show you much more of your 
inconsistency, and I should if I did not notice that 
my brethren think that I am becoming offensively 
personal. Without further parley I repeat our 
demand for equal and exact justice. We cease 
work until this is accorded.”’ 

After the deafening cheers with which this speech 
was received by the strikers had subsided, the fore- 
man of the composing room mounted a chair and 
spoke: 

I have listened with admiring interest to the 
speech that has just been delivered. You could not 
have chosen a more efficient type to give voice to 
your alleged wrongs. His words were well chosen, 
and were uttered with a frankness and earnestness 
that are adapted to carry conviction to the unpreju- 
diced hearer. And yet there is much to be said upon 
the other side. Your spokesman has stated that 
you are of foreign descent, which is true, and there is 
the origin of the trouble. There are not enough of 
you to represent the English sounds. At best you 
number but twenty-six, and when you consider that 
K is only C in a bad temper, that X is the same as 
Ks, and Q is Kw, you will see that there are only 
twenty-three of you to represent at least forty 
sounds.” 

Here there arose a mighty cry that K, Q, and X 
should be thrust out of the brotherhood, and they 
escaped beneath a fence, and were not heard of more. 

“Now,” continued the foreman, ‘‘you are worse 
off than you were before. You are left seventeen 
hands short, and have lost the help of three inter- 
lopers who used to assist you. But I am not yet 
thru with my argument. People who read have 
become accustomed to seeing words printed as we 
have done for ages (cries of “‘It hasn’t been done so 
‘for ages!’ ’’) and they do not wish the familiar look 
of their books taken away. They could not under- 
stand printing done in the style you demand. Be- 
sides all that, many English words are derived from 
the ancient languages, and we must spell them in 
such a way as to show where they came from. Now, 
if one of you is to do double duty, it is plain that I 
must go outside of the brotherhood and get seventeen 
new types to represent the sounds that are now 
without letters.”’ 

Here there arose a mighty din, in the midst of 
which the dreamer was able to recognize only the 
words, “‘No outsiders! No outsiders!” Then the 
letter O took the stand: 

“In the main I listened with approval to the words 
of our friend E, but I could not help being grieved 
at his personalities. I was represented as inefficient, 
as unable or unwilling to express my peculiar sound 
without help, and so eloquently did my popular 
brother portray the circumstances of my case that 
I began to be ashamed of myself. I have now risen 
above that feeling, and am even proud that so many 
of my fellows are willing to give me assistance. In 
fact, I begin to waver as I think of the burdens we 
shall have to assume if our demands are met by the 
compositors. In that case, I can have no more help. 
And, when I think of the depth and breadth of the 
sound that I attempt to express, I wonder at the 
temerity I have already shown in thinking of doing 
it alone. No, brethren; I demand rather that each 
of us have the right to all the help he can get.” 

(Groans from E, applause from I, and murmurs of 
dissent from the compositors.) 

This remarkable speech seemed to indicate that 
the strike was broken, especially as I arose and said: 

“T give my approval to this humane suggestion. 
Let us have all the help for which English spelling 
will give us any precedents. U there may always be 
supported by E and A, as you are in beauty; S must 
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be followed by C and H, as in schism;‘A, by O and H, 
as in Pharaoh; I will drop out and sit on the sofa 
while A, Y, and E represent my sound, as in aye; H 
shall always be followed by E, as in rhetoric; G by U 
and E, as in rogue; and—but it will be easy enough 
for us to find precedents of this kind, and we shall 
do it as we have need. We can manage not to have 
more than half our usual work to do, and I shall be 
able to rest my attenuated form all the time.”’ 

The compositors wished to say something now, 
but no one would listen to them and C arose to speak. 
He saw a chance to shift all of his burdens on S 


“Mr. Compositor—Gentlemen Types: Sink or 
swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give my hand 
and heart to this proposition. It is true indeed, that 
in the beginning we aimed not at so broad a measure; 
but ‘there’s a divinity that shapes our ends.’ Let 
us spell cup with a K and sceptre without any C. 
Let sugar be written shoul-gue-yrrh, taking the 
sound of shu from should, of g from rogue, and the 
last sound from myrrh.” 

Here the speech of C came to a sudden conclusion; 
for the compositiors cried out with one voice that, 
rather than follow such a plan, they would adopt any 
fair compromise that the types wished to propose. 
“Anything,” they said, “but an effort to follow the 
precedents of modern spelling.”” The types saw, 
too, that if they would be just to each other, they 
must come as near as possible to having but one 
type for a sound, and one sound for a type. 

The noise that was made by the strikers and 
compositors in discussing how this should be accom- 
plished wakened the dreamer from his sleep, and he 
found that during his nap the postman had brought 
to his door a package containing papers in which the 
very subject of his dream was discussed. He found 
that they announced the existence of a “society” 
that was laboring to reform the English spelling. 
He said to himself, ‘‘Would that such a reform had 
been begun in my day! Then I should not have 
been so often ‘kept in’ for missing my spelling lesson. 
I am sure that every boy and girl will want to join 
this good society.” 

This boy’s experience, and this man’s vision show 
us that there is need of effort to regulate the spelling 
of some of our words, and a little examination will 
make the truth still plainer. Suppose we look thru 
our dictionaries and collect some of the words that 
are pronounced alike and spelled diversely, or spelled 
alike and pronounced differently. Then we can take 
up words to which we can add a syllable or a letter, 
and make a new word with a new pronunciation for 
the portion that we began with. 

In the first class we find bow and bough; aye and 
eye; ale and ail; ere and ear; plait and plate. Then 
there are many in which different letters represent 
similar sounds, such as no, boat, toe, bone, oh, brooch, 
soul, though, owe, know; receive, believe, reveal, 
concede, proceed, machine, invalid, leave, sleeve. 

Here are some in which similar letters are not 
pronounced alike: dough, through, ought, bough, 
hough, rough, cough, hiccough; mote, move; yea, 
heat, head, year, hearth, guinea; mild, pin, police, 
bird, fat, fable, far, are, altar. 

In the third class we have, now, snow; ant, want; 
over, lover; lose, close; river, driver; other, bother; 
rove, prove; ear, bear; have, behave; allow, swallow; 
ague, plague; on, one, tone, done; eat, great, thereat; 
own, down. 

Such a search thru the dictionary will be found 
very amusing. You may have noticed that when 
(in the above vision) the compositor claimed that 
words had for ages been spelt as they now are, 
the types cried out that he was wrong. They are 
right, and you will see that they were if you examine 
any very old book. You will then find such words as 
fantum, tung, yung, foren, sovran, frend, crum; 
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feeld, delite, dore, flud, glimps, tund, tode (toad), 
forse, cote (coat), agen, fle, fredom, bisy, shal, deth,. 
begile, ete (eat), erth, and many more like them. 
In England, the wise men are urging school teachers 
not to count it wrong if the boys and girls spell in 
this way. It will be so in America some day, and 
a happy day it will be. 

You see, if words are spelt as they are pronounced 
it would hardly be any more difficult to learn to 
spell than to learn to speak. We should not have to 
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“remember” how hard words are spelt, for there 
would be only one way possible to do it. 

I hope that: the vision may soon come true; for, 
tho we shall never know how the strike of the types 
turned out, it was plain to me that it must have been 
in favor of an easier spelling, without any new letters. 
Some people profess to like our present spelling, and 
the great Shakespeare speaks of “‘spelling charms,” 
but I know he does not refer to the way we spell— 
for he wrote his words very differently. 





Boston Method of School-House Construction. 


High Schools. 


(Continued from last week.) 
Class-Rooms. 


High school class-rooms are laid out for classes of 
36 or 42, generally the latter. A standard grammar 
class-room, 26 feet by 32 feet, will accommodate 42 
high school desks. The large class-rooms are to 
accommodate from 60 to 80 pupils; the larger num- 
ber can be accommodated in a room 33 feet 8 inches 
by 43 feet. 

(1) Size-——Area to depend on numper of seatings 
required or number of pupils in classes; should be 
large enough for two classes and should occupy a posi- 
tion between the laboratories for physics and chem- 
istry. 

(2) Light.—As much glass area from the rear as 
possible. 

(3) Heating and Ventilation.—In the same propor- 
tion as for class-rooms. 

(4) Equipment.—Fitted with demonstration table 
adapted to experiments both in chemistry and 
physics, containing drawers, locker, a pneumatic 
sink at end, supplied with hot and cold water under 
reduced pressure, and cold water under street pres- 
sure for quick filling; steam supply direct from boiler 
main with a by-pass to summer boiler; gas hose con- 
nection; gas air suction, and two forms of electric 
current—first, a direct current of 110 volts; second, 
a direct current with a range from 0 to 10 volts. A 
stereopticon with a reflectoscope and connections. 
These currents should be controlled under table. 
Over demonstration table, secured to ceiling, provide 
a plank with heavy screw hooks. Provide a hook 
with exhaust ventilation. Behind lecture table 
provide sliding blackboards and a canvas curtain on 
a heavy spring roller for attaching charts. Provide 
a screen at side of room for stereopticon projections, 
the size to depend on distance and lenses used. 
Hang black opaque curtains over each window, sash, 
door glass, and skylight, for complete cutting out 
of all light when they are drawn. Control the arti- 
ficial lighting of room at demonstration table. Lift- 
ing seats with desk for taking notes, arranged on 
platforms, so that the successive rows will rise one 
above the other to insure an unobstructed view of 
demonstration table. 


Chemical Laboratory. 


(1) Size—About 30 by 40 feet; preferably a corner 
room. 

(2) Light.—As for class-rooms, about one-fifth of 
floor area. 

(3) Heating and Ventilation—On same general 
basis as for class-rooms, with additional provision 
for exhaust ventilation from hoods. 

(4) Walls and Ceiling—Wall of painted brick, or 
some light colored brick, or plastered with some hard 
variety of cement. Where walls and ceiling are 
painted, zine white should be used. 

(5) Floor—Wood laid on two thicknesses of water- 
proof paper. 

(6) Furniture—Lid arm chairs, grouped in front 
of demonstration table. 


(7) Equipment.—Pupils’ work tables, fitted with 
sink, a soapstone trough in center of table, with 
standing overflow waste, to fill trough for pneumatic 
experiments. Table top of white pine, stained with 
aniline hydrochlorate. A glass shelf for reagents 
above the sink, on bronze standards. Each pupil’s 
station provided with hot and cold water, main sup- 
ply to each table controlled by a valve for reducing 
the pressure. Gas hose-cock terminals and double 
electric plugs terminals, with a voltage ranging from 
0 to 10. Two drawers with cupboard under, in sec- 
tions 18 inches long; an individual drawer reserved 
for each pupil with lock and key and master-keyed. 
Four pupils use each cupboard in common. Each 
third cupboard is left open for an earthen jar. At 
side of room a slate shelf, 24 inches wide, provided 
for ten advanced pupils. A small, portable, copper, 
steam bath, fitted with concentric rings, vented into 
exhaust ventilation from hoods. A drying oven of 
copper, heated by an electric radiator at bottom, 
vented to roof. Large general sink, with shelves at 
each end, supplied with hot and cold water under 
reduced pressure, and cold water under street pres- 
sure. Demonstration table, similar to one specified 
for lecture-room, 7 feet by 2 feet 9 inches by 2 feet 8 
inches high. To have gas, electricity, steam and 
blast apparatus fittings, like those for table in lecture- 
room. Blackboards to be back of demonstration 
table, to be a sliding blackboard, similar to one in 
lecture-room. About 15 linear feet of slate black- 
board on wall to be provided for pupils’ use. Shelves 
4 or 5 inches wide to be constructed on walls, of wood, 
with glass tops, for bottles. 

Apparatus Rooms and Teachers’ Laboratory, 


(1) Size-—About 300 square feet of area, adjoin- 
ing chemical laboratory, connecting directly with 
laboratory and lecture-room. 

(2) Light—Ample outside light. 

(3) Equipment.—Furnished with ample drawers 
and lockers in lower section and enclosed cases above. 
A slate shelf for a chemical balance. A work table, 
with hot and cold water thru a combination goose- 
neck hose-bibbed cock. Gas hose terminals, the 
two forms of electricity specified for demonstration 
table, and sink about 24 inches square and 10 inches 
deep, drawers and cupboard underneath. Bookcase 
for reference books on chemistry. One gas outlet. 

Dark Room. 


(1) Size—Any available space, about 10 by 15 feet; 
entered thru a vestibule. 

(2) Equipment.—Fitted with a wall bench and 
case of drawers, sink 4 feet by 2 feet by 8 inches deep, 
with drip shelves at end. Slate shelves over sink 
for draining plates. Gas and electric outlets on wall 
bench, and ruby lantern. 

Physical Laboratory. 


(1) Size.—30 by 40 feet. 

(2) Light——The same basis as for school-rooms, 
one wall having as direct a southern exposure as 
possible for porte lwmiere studies. 

(3) Heating and Ventilation—On same general 
basis as for class-rooms. 
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(4) Furniture —Provide adjustable stools for all 
the tables and a sufficient number of tablet arm- 
chairs to accommodate the entire division during the 
demonstration exercises. Chairs to be placed in a 
rectangle formed by the pupils’ tables and demon- 
stration table. 

(5) Equipment.—Provide at least 6 tables to 
accommodate at least 4 pupils to each table. To be 
built of hard wood, cherry tops, fitted with 4 draw- 
ers, supports and adjustable crossbar, 4 electric and 
gas hose-cock outlets. At wall provide a slate shelf, 
supported on heavy wrought-iron brackets. The 
full length of one side of room against windows fitted 
with at least 10 hose-bibbed, goose-necked cocks for 
cold water under reduced pressure, with movable, 
planished, lined copper pans connected with a 
funnel-shaped waste connected into a common 
waste pipe, trapped at end of table on slate riser 
of shelf. Provide for each pupil gas, hose-cock, and 
electric binding posts with a voltage from 0 to 10 
volts for each pupil. Fit to window on south side a 
special wood shutter, painted black and adapted to 
receive a porte lumiere, and fit windows, doors, and 
skylight with opaque curtains as described for lecture 
room. Demonstration table as described for chem- 
ical laboratory. General sink, 20 inches by 48 
inches by 8 inches. Two cold water cocks, one under 
reduced pressure and one under street pressure, hose- 
bibbed and fitted with aspirator. Blast apparatus 
at end of demonstration table. 


Botanical and Zoological Laboratory. 


(1) Size.—About 30 by 40 feet, preferably a corner 
room, with southeast exposure. 

(2) Light——On the basis of three-tenths of the 
floor area. 

(3) Furniture—Forty-two adjustable screw re- 
volving chairs. 

(4) Equipment—Twenty-one pupils’ tables, 54 
inches by 24 inches by 30 inches high, each to accom- 
modate two pupils, to have plate glass tops; windows 
hung with light gray shades at top and green shades 
at bottom. Marble sink 120 inches by 30 inches, 
accessible on all sides, divided transversely into two 
parts, 72 inches and 48 inches, respectively; the 72- 
inch section 10 inches deep, and the 48-inch section 
18 inches deep. Waste for each end. Supplies with 
hot and cold water, about 6 bibbs, quick fillers for 
48-inch section. One aquarium 48 inches by 36 
inches, with supply, standing waste, and draw cock. 
Ice chest, 36 inches by 24 inches. Cases built 
wherever practicable. Three sections to contain 
42 pigeon holes, 3 inches by 3 inches by 8 inches, for 
storage of instruments. A liberal supply of cases to 
contain drawers and cupboards in lower compart- 
ment, and shelves above for exhibition of specimens, 
storage of material, instruments, books, charts, etc. 


Teachers’ Laboratory and Apparatus Room. 


(1) Size.—About 300 square feet of area, adjoining 
chemical laboratory, connecting directly with physi- 
cal laboratory and lecture-room. 

(2) Light——Ample outside light. 

(3) Equipment.—To be provided with a liberal 
supply of drawers and cupboards in lower sections, 
and cases with adjustable shelves enclosed with 
glass air-tight doors. Work tables 60 inches by 24 
inches, with heavy maple tops, iron vise, 2 gas out- 
lets. Sink, 24 inches by 24 inches by 12 inches. 

Gymnasium and Drill Hall. 


(1) To be used in common for gymnasium exer- 
cises, athletic games, and the drilling of the school 
cadets. On account of its size and for structural 
conditions, to be generally located in the basement, 
directly under the assembly hall, with clear span of 
ceiling and combined height of basement and first 
story, with visitors’ gallery generally provided, at one 
end at same grade and entered from first floor. 
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(2) Size.—The classes exercising in the gymnasium 
are generally about 50, and a suitable floor space for 
this number and a full company of cadets at drill is 
from 3,000 to 3,850 square feet. The height should 
be not less than 24 feet. 

(3) Light—Ample outside light in all cases. 

(4) Heat and Ventilation.—The former sufficient 
to guarantee a temperature of about 60 degrees, and 
about twice as much ventilation as is customary for 
the ordinary class-room. This is, of course, insuffi- 
cient for the number of people who might occasionally 
occupy the gymnasium for exhibitions, but it is more 
than enough for the ordinary number using it for 
class exercises. 

(5) Equipment——The gymnastic +e con- 
sists of the following fixtures, which are slightly 
modified in the different schools: 

2 Booms. 

6 No. 915 bar saddles. 

16 No. 920 section bar stalls. 
16 No. 927 bar stall benches. 
12 No. 551 climbing ropes. 
No. 554 inclined ropes. 
No. 930 vertical ladder. 
No. 940 rope ladders. 
No. 625 buck. 
pair basket ball goals. 
regulation basket balls. 
5 by 6 mats. 
5 by 15 mats. 
pair 1} lb. Indian clubs. 
pair 3 lb. Indian clubs. 
slanting ladder. 
No. 667 balance beams. 
air No. 671 jump standards. 
No. 13 chest weights. 
No. 377 horizontal and vaulting bar. 
air No. 846 parallel bars. 
No. 662 jump boards. 
No. 700 traveling rings. 
1 = No. 720 flying rings. 
1 No. 595 spirometer. 

1 No. 593 shoulder caliper. 

2 medicine balls. 

(6) Gun Racks.—Racks for holding the guns car- 
ried by the cadets should be provided on wall. 

(7) Special Rooms.—Adjoining gymnasium and 
drill hall two small rooms about 10 feet square for 
school matron and director of gymnasium. 

(8) Dressing Rooms, Baths, and Lockers.—(a) In 
the high schools under construction the Board is 
experimenting with the following system, which has 
been tried with success in many outside gymnasiums. 
This consists in keeping all the clothing of all the 
pupils in a central locker room, each set being num- 
bered and all being under the control of the attendant 
in charge. Dressing-rooms are provided in a number 
equivalent to the number of a class. A class coming 
for exercise is given their gymnasium clothing and 
the key to a dressing-room, which they lock behind 
them when exercising. Returning, they can be 
given the opportunity to take a shower bath in a 
large room fitted with individual showers, arranged 
in three banks for different temperatures, all turned 
on at once by the attendant if a class as a whole is 
bathing. Returning, the class give up the keys, but 
leave their gymnasium clothing to be gathered up by 
the attendant. The clothing is carried to the dry- 
room, and when dried each set is put back in its 
proper pigeon-hole. 

(b) The locker room contains pigeon-holes, 10-inch 
cube, one for each pupil in the school, contained in a 
room completely controlled by the attendant. Be- 
side this there is a counter over which to deliver the 
clothing, and adjoining this the dry-room capable of 
being heated to a high temperature and thoroly 
ventilated. 

(c) The dressing-rooms are small cabins, about 3 
feet square with a locked door, a seat, and hooks. 
The shower baths are 3 feet square, divided by slate 
partitions, similar to those for water-closets; each 
having a bath at the front, over which a cotton sheet 
can be dropped. Each compartment has two sprays. 
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Bookbinding for Girls. 


A very interesting account of the manner in which 
bookbinding has been introduced in the Haverhill, 
Mass., public schools appears in the Boston Evening 
Transcript. The article is suggestive, for it deals 
with an experiment totally new in this country. It 
is the first time in the history of education in the 
United States that bookbinding has been taught in 
connection with manual training. 

Haverhill was one of the first cities to comply 
with the law of 1894, which required cities of 20,000 
inhabitants to include manual training in their high 
school courses. After two years of cooking and 
sewing in the grammar grades, it was attempted to 
give a third year of sewing. But the work seemed 
to pall. Some new form of hand training seemed 
necessary to awaken enthusiasm and concentration 
in the students. Thereupon the field of bookbinding 
was carefully looked into by the school authorities. 

Naturally, as with any innovation, the subject 
presented all sorts of obstacles. | How could young 
pupils be trained in a craft so unfamiliar to the 
general public? Where could a competent teacher 
be found? Could they learn enough within a few 
months to make the instruction worth while? 
What would it cost? And so on. 

To begin with, a young man connected with the 
schools was sent to a well-known bindery to estimate 
whether it would be possible to teach students to 
bind books, not elaborately or sumptuously, but 
neatly and durably, in a few month’s time. He 
concluded that it would be possible. 

The next difficulty was to obtain suitable teachers. 
Skilled bookbinders are rare at best, for this ancient 
craft has guarded its secrets well; moreover, the 
conventional methods which might be used to train 
an adult would not have been successful in dealing 
with immature minds. The department was finally 
intrusted to Miss Grace S. Harper, a pupil of Miss 
Mary Crease Sears, and Miss Agnes St. John, who 
has studied the craft for many years both in Europe 
and this country. 

The result is that by the end of June 160 girls in 
the public schools of Haverhill will each have bound 
a book, and will have mastered all the rudiments of 
the craft that this implies. 

Slip into the large, well-lighted workshop on 
Locust Street, where a class meets every afternoon, 
except Saturday. An unusual sight will greet you. 
This is no sluggard class which is dragging thru a 
dull routine program. You will find twenty ninth- 
grade girls, of that lively age which is keen to dis- 
criminate whether an occupation is stupid or not, 
thoroly enjoying their new work. They are alert 
yet industrious. The atmosphere of the place is 
distinctly businesslike, without the rigor of the 
class-room. 

The workroom has been fitted up at a cost of only 
$500. It contains a complete outfit of sewing 
frames, benches, presses, tools, and materials of all 
kinds sufficient for 160 girls who meet in classes of 
twenty each once in ten days. Two girls use the 
same press, but every girl has her own bench and 
set of tools. 

The pupils are binding an attractively illustrated 
edition of ‘‘ Legends of King Arthur and His Court,” 
by Frances Nimmo Greene. The books belong to 
the girls when they are bound. 

Given 160 girls who never heard of a kettle-stitch 
or a head band, guarding, collating, finishing, for- 
warding, and every step must be mapped out skil- 
fully, gradually, with much personal attention to 
pupils. For their first lesson, the girls were set to 
folding the sheets which came from the printer with 
four pages on each side, which required exact folding 
and arrangement. At their second lesson they were 
taught to saw the back of the book, preparatory to 
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the sewing, and were then taught the sewing. With 
but a few exceptions the books have been neatly 
sewn. In some cases, an experienced sewer in a 
bindery could not have done more accurate or satis- 
factory work. Of course, several girls were not 
successful the first time, but they have shown a 
genuine pride in winning out at last. At the third 
lesson they lined the boards for the covers and made 
up the end papers. At the fourth lesson they cut 
off the fore edges, and glued and rounded the backs; 
while at the fifth lesson their task was to lace in the 
boards and cut off the heads and tails. Already 
these girls could teach the average layman who 
fancies he knows something about the insides of 
books a great deal about their outsides. 

It has been suggested that when the pupils have 
once learned to bind a book they will be able to 
repair the school books which need new covers, 
mending, cleaning, etc., and thus give back to the 
school something of what it has given out to them. 

The accuracy of eye and delicacy of touch 
that bookbinding fosters are good for every girl. 
The physical effects are more healthful than either 
those of sewing or embroidering. There is no par- 
ticular strain upon the eyes, and the muscular 
activity is exceedingly varied. 

Tho this work at Haverhill is still young, it is free 
from the stigma of fadism or dilettanteism, for it has 
been established on too firm a foundation. The 
effort is, not to turn out pretty books with flabby 
covers which will be decorative according to certain 
standards. True and honest work only, is encour- 
aged. The girls are taught that accuracy, thoroness, 
and strength are the essentials of a well-bound book. 
The books will be beautiful when they combine 
these qualities, even if they are severely simple in 
appearance. The spontaneous interest of the pupils 
is most gratifying. In a dozen small ways they 
have already shown a gain in power of brain, skill 
of hand, and victory of will, thru this ‘ purposeful 
overcoming of the resistance of matter.”’ Already 
the instructor has noticed that the girls take better 
care of all their books and handle them with more 
respect. 

In June, an exhibition of the books bound during 
the courses, will be held at the school. 


CPN 
The Child in the Kindergarten and 
Primary School.* 
By Supt. H. J. WIGHTMAN, Altoona, Pa. 


In every twenty-four hours there are two distinct 
parts—light and darkness. These merge into one 
another so gradually that the change is hardly notice- 
able. In the development of a child, as far as his life 
touches public education, there are three as distinct 
stages, but one merges into the following and is 
largely dependent upon the preceding stage. 

Stages of Child Development. 

(1) From two years to seven or eight years is the 
period of brain growth. It is the period of acquir- 
ing. The child acquires more percepts or sense 
knowledge during this period than in all the rest of 
his life. 

(2) From seven or eight to nine or ten is known as 
the second dentition. It is the period of adjustment; 
the heart has not kept pace with the rest of the body. 
It is the period of nervous diseases. The brain stops 
enlarging and begins functioning and co-ordinating 
and arranging and organizing. Reason begins to 
sprout. 

(3): From nine or ten to the close of high school is 
the period of youth or adolescence. Children at 
these different periods are differently constituted; 
they should be treated differently. 


*Part of an address before the Free Kindergarten Associ- 
ation of Altoona, Pa. 
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I shall confine my remarks to the first stage, as it 
embraces the kindergarten and first primary grades. 


The Child’s Needs. 


During this period the child becomes pretty well 
adjusted to the world and its environment. 

The child needs protection against himself. Were 
he the child of a savage, he might be safely left to 
follow his own will. Life about him is so simple, 
nature is so open, that by observation and imitation 
he may come easily and early to know all of life that 
he needs to know for his comfort and happiness. 
Unfortunately for him into whatever social state he 
is born, no matter how complex the civilization, he 
comes into the world with the same equipment of 
primitive instincts as if he were a savage. But for 
civilized life, these are inadequate and destructive. 
His wayward, uncalculating impulses must be re- 
strained until he can learn why as well as how to 
restrain himself. The child has a right to be gov- 
erned. To leave him to himself is cruelty. 

His brain reaches nearly full size during this 
period, but the peripheral muscles, or muscles that 
come in contact with things, and the nerves that 
control them are not keeping pace with the brain 
growth. Hence he is not able to control his muscles 
well, especially the finer ones. He is not effective 
as a producer; he is becoming more and more active 
all the time. His activity resulting in no outer pro- 
duct of value finds its immediate value in itself, and 
so this is the stage of play. It would be criminal at 
this period to keep the child quiet for any length of 
time and repress his activity. It would blight and 
dwarf the child. Better not in school at all at this 
stage than be affected with the arrested develop- 
ment inevitable under the primary teacher who 
believes in graveyard stillness and inactivity. 

Watch any lively game. The senses are alert, and 
attention is sharply focused. There is hardly a 
better training for the will than this voluntary con- 
centration of attention. Self is forgotten, shyness 
disappears. The kindergarten and primary child 
is hardly yet a social being (at-least as he appears in 
some class-rooms). It is important that he learn to 
get on with his fellows. He cannot learn this at his 
desk. Perhaps the first spontaneous moral distine- 
tion made by the child is his conception of fairness 
or unfairness in play. We should foster this germ 
and cause it to bud and blossom rather than attempt 
to replace it by our own adult system of ethics. 

The child of six or eight cannot well exercise his 
mental powers more than during the time of class 
exercises. We should not encourage the dawdling 
over books. After a mental exercise he needs a 
change. Every muscle in his body is tingling for 
exercise, but he is sent to his desk and told to study. 
He must keep still. He learns to keep his book open 
before him, to sometimes have his eyes toward it, 
and to do as little thinking as possible. Where is 
there justice to the child in this practice? There is 
a period in the life of every child when play is as 
necessary as wholesome food, and the primary 
teacher who has not fallen into a rut so deep that the 
light of heaven is entirely obscured, must recognize 
it. During this period the child is acquiring a great 
mass of impressions; he is talkative and inquisitive 
(if normal); but he does not yet have the ability to 
co-ordinate and relate these facts. He cannot be ac- 
cused of thinking with any degree of judgment. It 
is absurd to expect him to learn explanations or 
reasons for things at this period. He is a being of 
impulse without forethought. He absorbs without 
much thought. It is a positive injury to a child to 


require him to do things during this period for which 
he does not have a fair degree of capability. By 
constant appeals to the child together with scolding 
and threatening, a few arithmetical facts may be 
hammered into his head—but there is nothing in the 
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physiology or psychology of development which 
indicates that the average child of seven is capable 
of these things. What of arithmetic cannot come 
thru games and play should be omitted until later. 
As yet the child’s notions of right and wrong are 
not clearly defined—any vestige of a moral code that 
he may possess is not of his own making. It has 
been impressed upon him from without. His keen 
sensory side catches up every suggestion, making 
this pre-eminently the stage of suggestion and imita- 
tion. Suggestion thru stories, good pictures, and 
examples is the proper means of fertilizing right ideas 
of action and character. If he does not learn obe- 
dience during this stage the chances are he never will. 
A prominent writer has expressed a thought worth 
pondering—‘‘If the child does not obey when first 
commanded he should be punished; but if the teacher 
even succeeds in securing obedience after he has 
commanded many times, he and not the child should 
be punished.”’ The right sort of kindergarten does 
not let the child do as he pleases, but sees to it that 
he pleases to do as he ought. Habits of speech and 
action, preferences and aversions arise and grow 
from surrounding conditions (environment). These 
soon become fixed and make or mar the whole life. 


The Child’s Training. 


Is it necessary for the child to be under good direc- 
tion during this period of his life? There is need for 
kindergarten. There is need for the kindergarten 
spirit in the primary grades. 

During this period the child is plotting out his 
destiny and driving the stakes. His style of sitting, 
walking; his style of reaction to authority; his style 
of social reaction (conduct) are all becoming defined 
and taking set during this plastic period. 


The most commonplace parent and teacher knows 
that if the child sits humped up during this period— 
he will never be straight. If he is allowed to fly into 
a fury and scream and tear his hair—he will do some- 
thing else later. If he is permitted to do things in a 
slouchy, half-fashioned way during this period—it 
will be a hard struggle to overcome these bad habits. 
If he does not learn to use good English during this 
period—it will always be a struggle to overcome the 
use of faulty expressions. This is the story period. 
The story is perhaps the best means of leading the 
child’s feelings, hopes, and desires as well as actions 
into right channels. Let us not undervalue the story. 

The training of this period should all be simply 
such as will furnish the best approach to the years 
that are to follow. We should expect no finished 
results. The child should be taught to move from 
scribble to definite meaning lines. He must have a 
large variety of material to give him proper freedom 
of expression while he is bridging over the unorgan- 
ized, uncontrolled movements to a higher degree of 
mental and physical co-ordination. 

The child at this period needs a teacher or guide 
with a rare fund of insight into child life; with large 
sensible sympathy; with right ideas regarding con- 
trol; and a rational conception of the importance of 
things that may, or should be made a part of the 
child’s environment, and a clear realization that 
physical development and health with the necessary 
abundant activity is of first importance. 

In general the things to be taught are pretty well 
plotted out, but there is one subject which in some 
schools has not yet received its proper consideration. 
It has been the most persistent element in the devel- 
opment of the race. It is the center in which the 
interests of all humanity converge—in food, cloth- 
ing, shelter. 

In nature study the child finds his greatest delight. 
Plants and pets should be in every school. Nature 
study should be secondary to no other phase of work 
during this period of keen sense activity. 
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Notes of New Books, 


Tue TRAVELLING TuIRDs, recently issued by the Harpers, 
is Mrs. Gertrude Atherton’s latest publication. Regarding the 
writing of books, she says: ‘‘ Writing books is very exacting. 
You must make up your mind to renounce everything for the 
time being. I live like a hermit in some little out-of-the-way 
spot when I am writing a book. I rise every morning at six, 
work until noon, eat a rather hearty midday meal, rest, and 
read for a couple of hours, and then back to work for an hour 
or two. Some days I write all day,—write until I am all 
written out. It ros sl me usually about three or four months 
to write a book; after that come the rewriting, the proof- 
reading, and all the innumerable additions. I never know 
exactly what sequence of incident or characters is going to 
follow until I am in the throes of composition. Of course I 
decide on a motive, and have two or three of the principal 
characters pretty clearly in mind, but the rest of the story 
works its own way out. When I am tired of writing, I take 
some exercise. I walk a good deal—there is always some- 
thing to see, you know.” 








Roy Rolfe Gilson, who has just published thru the Harpers 
a new romance entitled Miss Primrose, is a young American 
already noted for his sensitive interpretation of child life in 
such volumes as IN THE Mornine GLow and MoTHER AND 
Fatuer. He was born in Iowa, and after a brief journalistic 
training, published a little volume called Toe FLOWER oF 
Youru, the tenderness and freshness of which brought him 
into instant recognition. Since then Mr. Gilson has devoted 
his time to literary work. He lives a very simple life. ‘I 
have never had an anecdote—to my knowledge,’’ was his 
plaintive and humorous reply to one whose interest in the 
author’s work led him to ask for details of his life. “My 
hobby, I suppose, is Hope, judging by my indulgence in it,” 
he added; ‘‘and my pet aversions are onions and riches—that 
is, in their more pronounced and malignant forms. I have 
no other special characteristics that 1 am aware of—none, at 
least, that I can safely pronounce upon, some persons finding 
me of a mild and companionable disposition, and others 
otherwise.’’ For the past year Mr. Gilson has been in Italy, 
but will return to New York in the early spring. 


The University of Chicago Press announces for publication 
THE SOCIAL IDEALS OF ALFRED TENNYSON AS RELATED TO HIS 
TIME by William Clark Gordon. The author, a Master of Arts 
of Yale University and a Doctor of Philosophy of the University 
of Chicago, defends, in his opening chapter, the sociologist’s 
right to use a poet as a means of getting at the social ideas of 
his generation. Genuine poetry is a sincere and spontaneous 
expression of the deepest feelings of the period, and thus 
furnishes reliable material for investigation. After sketching 
the condition of England in the Nineteenth Century, the 
author collects and illustrates the poet’s views on man, 
woman, the family, society, the government, the church, 
and the tendencies of the time. Tennyson is shown to have 
been closely in touch with his age, aware of the difficulties 
and discouragements, but at the same time profoundly 
optimistic. This underlying optimism colors all his thought 
and is closely connected with, if not actually due to, his belief 
in the theory of evolution, in which he partly anticipated 
Darwin. Tennyson is thus the exponent of modern science, 
as he is of most of the intellectual movements of his day. 
The book will be of equal interest to sociologists and to 
students of literature. (150 pp., 8vo, cloth; net $1.00, post- 
paid $1.10. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago.) 


Jeannette Lee’s UncLte Witt1am is too big for the story 
the author has written around him, but he is a good-natured 
Gulliver, with a rare fund of homely, humorous philosophy. 
He stalks about contentedly within the somewhat narrow 
lines of the conventional little plot, looking after the two 
lovers with the same whimsical tenderness that he bestows 
upon Juno’s kittens when they arrive unexpectedly. 

The story is the slightest sketch of romance—an aspiring 
but unappreciated artist, a talented musician, the usual pov- 
erty, the usual illness, and the unusual rich patron, who brings 
about the happy ending and provides a steam yacht for the 
wedding journey. But Uncle William’s genial, shrewd say- 
ings, give to the book a distinctive charm and interest. 

_ This big, gentle, original philosopher, with his fascinating 
little house by the sea, with a mile of dooryard, is a character 
delightful to meet in fiction and once known one not quickly 
forgotten. ‘You learn jest about the same bein’ happy as 
oy do bein’ miserable—only you learn it quicker,’”’ seems to 

e the keynote to Uncle William’s philosophy. There are 
many things that might be quoted from his conversation, 
like—‘‘That’s one o’ the cur’us things—how different they 
be, men and women. I’ve thought about it a good many 
times, how it must ’a’ tickled the Lord a good deal when he 
found how different they turned out—made o’ the same kind 
of stuff, so;’’ and, ‘‘Wimmen and the sea are alike—some 
ways a good deal alike. I’ve lived by the sea sixty year, you 
know, and I’ve watched all kinds of doings. But what re 
surest of is that it’s deeper ’n we be.”” But the only way to 
really know ‘‘ Uncle William” is to read Mrs. Lee’s little book 
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whose simplicity is. the distinction that sets it above the 
commonplace. The book is published by the Century Com- 
pany. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce that they have in prep- 
aration a Manuscript Edition of THE CompLere Writinas 
or Henry Davin TooreEAu, handsomely illustrated with 100 
photogravures from nature. The edition will consist of 20 
volumes, and will be limited to 600 signed and numbered 
sets, each containing a page of Thoreau’s autograph manu- 
script. The last 14 volumes will contain Thoreau’s Journal, 
edited by Mr. Bradford Torrey, by far the larger proportion 
of which is material that has never before been published. 
The illustrations are from photographs by Mr. Herbert W. 
Gleason who has made a careful study of Thoreau’s writings 
and has explored with equal thoroness the woods and fiel 
about Thoreau’s home. The edition is printed in the best 
style of the Riverside Press, and a few sets will be bound in 
three-quarters French levant with original photographs from 
nature and extra frontispieces in watercolors. A descriptive 
circular will be sent on application to the publishers, who will 
sell the sets only by subscription. 


"Le 


Needless Alarm About Food Adulteration. 


Writing in the March Delineator, Mary Hinman Abel, who 
is conducting The Delineator’s campaign for safe foods, asserts 
that there has been much needless apprehension in regard to 
the danger to health from food adulterants. Note the list of 
falsifications that terrify the householder, says Mrs. Abel, 
and you will find that most of them affect luxuries and food 
accessories, few of them can rank as necessaries, and all of 
them are consumed in small quantities. In publications on 
this subject there is often seen a list of some twenty articles 
which are said to adulterate ground spices; in it cocoanut 
shells, sawdust, and flour figure largely. This list spaces well 
in an article and is very telling. But if we can keep a sense of 
proportion, it is evident how unimportant this falsification is 
on the grounds of health. It is asserted that the yearly 
traffic in these articles is not equal to the Nation’s flour billfor 
three months. The two substances, oleomargarine and 

lucose, that are responsible for the vast et of false 
abels, are harmless to health, and the same may be said of 
cotton seed oil, which has been frequently sold as olive oil. 
At the worst, by no means all of even luxuries and condiments 
are falsified. In every town are to be found reliable dealers, 
those who are very intelligent about the source ot their sup- 
plies, some of them being expert buyers, from whom no secrets 
are hidden. My own experience is that they are more than 
ready to give a truthful answer to questions. For most of us 
the use of average intelligence and care will safeguard us in 
this as in many other departments of practical life. If we 
have the good sense, either natural or acquired by sad ex- 
perience, to avoid such foods as lobster salad when the ther- 
mometer is ranging in the nineties, we may go unharmed from 
season to nice Sgr provided that our milk and market 
inspection is what it should be, and the water uncontami- 


nated. 
Lea 
Building Food. 


: To Brine THE BaBies AROUND. 

When a little human machine (or a large one) goes wrong, 
nothing is so important as the selection of food to. bring it 
around again. 

‘*My little baby boy fifteen months old had pneumonia, 
then came brain fever, and no sooner had he got over these 
than he began to cut teeth and, being so weak, he was fre- 
quently thrown into convulsions,’’ says a Colorado mother. 

“‘T decided a change might help, so took him to Kansas City 
fora visit. When we got there he was so very weak that 
when he would cry he would sink away and seemed like he 
would die. 

‘‘When I reached my sister’s home she said immediately 
that we must feed him Grape-Nuts and, altho I had never 
used the food, we got some and for a few days gave him just 
the juice of Grape-Nuts and Milk. He got stronger so quickly 
we were soon feeding him the Grape-Nuts itself and in a 
wonderfully short time he fattened right up and became 
strong and well. 

“That showed me something worth knowing and, when 
later on my girl came, I raised her on Grape-Nuts and she is 
a strong healthy baby and has been. You will see from the 
little photograph I send you what a strong, chubby youngster 
the boy is now, but he didn’t look anything like that before 
we found this nourishing food. Grape-Nuts nourished him 
back to strength when he was so weak he couldn’t keep any 
other food on his stomach.’’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

All children can be built to a more sturdy and healthy 
condition upon Grape-Nuts and cream. The food contains 
the elements nature demands, from which to make the soft 
gray filling in the nerve centers and brain. A well-fed brain 
and strong, sturdy nerves absolutely insure a healthy body. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville.”’ 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The Virginia State School Inspectors 
met at Richmond on June 7th to com- 
pare their reports on 4,000 teachers’ ex- 
amination papers from all over Virginia, 
and to award licenses to teachers. 


At the meeting of the Alabama Educa- 
tional Association, J. H. Foster of Tusca- 
loosa was elected president; Miss Flora 
Bell Brown of Birmingham, vice-presi- 
dent; W. C. Griggs of Brewton, secretary; 
J. M. Davidson of Smithfield, treasurer. 


A report from New Orleans states that 
the school board there has turned down 
by a vote of 14 to 1 the petition of the 
Protestant Ministers’ Alliance that the 
Bible be read daily in the McDonough 
public schools. E. F. Kehnke, one of the 
members of the Board, in moving to reject 
the petition said: ‘‘If this city were 
ruled by a czar, and he wished to break 
up utterly the present splendid system 
ot public schools, he would issue just such 
an order as this petition.” 


James L. Hayes, who for twelve years 
has done valuable work as president of the 
New Jersey State Board of Education 
has been re-elected by the Board, which 
has been in session at Atlantic City. 
Other officers named are: William KE. 
Florence, vice-president; Prof. Louis 
Bouvier, Jr., inspector of high schools; 
J. Bingham Woodward, treasurer of the 
State Normal School, Farnum Prepara- 
tory School,and Negro Industrial School; 
and J. Willard Morgan, treasurer of the 
State School for the Deaf. 


Simplified spelling has been adopted in 
the Plainfield, N. J., public schools. Af- 
ter careful consideration of the matter, 
Supt. Henry M. Maxson and Prin. I. W. 
Travell of the Plainfield High School 
ordered an announcement to the effect 
that the Carnegie system would go into 
practice. Hereafter all words on the 
list for simplified spélling that are not 
spelled strictly according to rules will be 
rated misspelled. It was stated by the 
principal that mistakes would occur 
while the students were acquainting 
themselves with the system, for which 
they would not be held responsible, but 
after a month all students would be held 
responsible for the improved method. 


Politics in Louisville Schools. 

The Louisville Post denounces the 
school conditions which exist in that 
city. It designates the School Board as 
a party organization, selected by the 
ay machine and run for party interests. 
n reviewing the recent purchase of Pearl 
Street property by the school trustees, 
it says: ‘‘We need not go behind the 
meager details of that story. The in- 
tegrity of the School Board can be vindi- 
cated only by impeaching its intelligence. 
If these School Trustees honestly paid 
$7,500 for property any man could have 
bought for $4,300 they are unfit to have 
control of a revenue of over $600,000. 

“Now we do not want incompetent 
trustees on the School Board. The 
school problem goes to the heart of a 
modern democracy. If we fail here we 
fail everywhere. Poison the fountain 
here and the whole stream is polluted. 
We are educating future citizens. We 
must bring them up with a regard for 
high standards of public as well as per- 
sonal morality. We must make them 
understand that the Ten Commandments 
are a living, vital part of a modern 
democracy. We must teach them by 
precept and by example that lying and 
theft and all the other evils denounced in 





Health, a medical journal published in 
London, England, editorially says: Those 
suffering and needing a safe pain reliever, 
should take two antikamnia tablets. Any 
good druggist can supply them and they 
should be in every family medicine chest. 


these Ten Commandments are incompati- 
ble with good citizenship. We need to 
teach these facts as much as we need to 
teach by the best system arithmetic or 
spelling or reading. We may not get 
figs from thistles, or pure water from an 
impure fountain. Manifestly, we may 
not have in Louisville a modern, pro- 
gressive, intelligent system of public edu- 
cation directed and controlled by the 
men and by the influences that are mani- 
festly now directing and controlling the 
Louisville School Board.” 


Dr. Parrish and Johns Hopkins. 


A number of interesting facts concern- 
ing Johns Hopkins University, hitherto 
almost unknown to the men who have 
been closely associated with the institu- 
tion for years, were told by Dr. D. C. 
Gilman in his address on ‘‘ Early Days of 
the Johns Hopkins Medical School”’ before 
the Historical Club. During his talks he 
read a character sketch of Johns Hopkins, 
as told him by Dr. Joseph Parrish, whose 
suggestions did much toward the estab- 
lishment of the university, hospital, and 
medical school. 

Dr. Parrish was one of the most prom- 
inent physicians in the country during 
the Civil War. At the close of the con- 
flict he had frequent calls to Philadelphia. 
During the early seventies, while passing 
thru Baltimore, he met the late John W. 
Garrett, who told him Mr. Hopkins 
wanted to see him on important business. 

He was introduced to Hopkins by Mr. 
Garrett. Hopkins drove him first about 
his grounds for some time, then retired 
with him to the library. This is his 
account of the interview: 

‘‘Immediately upon entering, Mr. Hop- 
kins earnestly ejaculated ‘Sit down,’ and 
I was startled, for I could not imagine 
what he wanted with me. 

“Then he said in a low, firm voice: 
‘Doctor, I realize that I have not got 
much longer to live, and I have millions 
of dollars scattered about, which I want 
to devote to the benefit of mankind, and 
I want you to make the necessary sugges- 
tions.’ 

“TI immediately told him that I was 
unable to help him in this matter, and he 
told me not to be in such a hurry in draw- 
ing my conclusions, but to take the propo- 
sition home with me and think it over. 

‘We talked for some time, and then I 
promised him that I would give the ques- 
tion thought, and left. 

“‘The next time I called I met him at 
his city home, and I turned over to him 
my written suggestions and plans. 

‘“* *Take this back!’ he said abruptly, 
‘and read it over to me!’ 

‘*T took it back and started to read it in 
a mechanical way, when he interrupted 
and said, ‘Read it over slowly, one 
paragraph at a time, and wait until I tell 
you before you begin another paragraph.’ 

“‘This I did, and often he would request 
me more fully to explain the different 
paragraphs. 

“* After I had finished reading it he fold- 
ed up the manuscript and placed it in a 
drawer. Nothing more was said about it, 
and Mr. Hopkins became reminiscent. 
He said that as a poor boy he had lived 
beside a rich English family, and that he 
had often done easy favors for them and 
been given pennies. One day, he said, 
after he had held their horses they gave 
him the usual penny and started down the 
road. He then became ambitious and, 
violently kicking the ground, remarked, 
‘Some day I will be as rich as you all are,’ 
and from then on he began to make his 
immense fortune. 

‘‘On leaving he thanked me for m 
work, and said that if I ever visited Balti- 
more again to stop at his house, as there 
would always be a room waiting for me; 
but I never saw him again.” 

It is interesting to know that most of 





the suggestions of Dr. Parrish in refer- 
ence to the University. were embodied in 
the will of Johns Hopkins. 


Vaccinate the School Children. 


Owing to the appearance of a number 
of smallpox cases in Pittsburg, Pa., Dr. 
J. F. Edwards, superintendent of the 
Bureau of Health, has issued a statement 
urging that all school children as yet un- 
vaccinated should be vaccinated at once. 
The school laws, he says, provide that all 
children on admission, must present cer- 
tificates of successful vaccination, but it 
is found that many children of school age 
are shvanctaaed. The statistics of 
smallpox epidemics show that the great- 
est number of deaths is among young 
children who have not been vaccinated. 
All parents owe it to their children to 
protect them from this loathsome and 
fatal disease. 

Dr. Edwards quotes the Chicago vacci- 
nation creed which is as follows: 

1. That true vaccination repeated 
until it no longer ‘‘takes’ always pre- 
vents smallpox. Nothing else does. 

2. That true vaccination, that is, vac- 
cination done on a clean arm with pure 
lymph and kept perfectly clean and un- 
broken afterward until the scab falls off 
naturally, never did and never will make 
a serious sore. 

3. That such vaccination leaves a char- 
acteristic scar unlike that from any other 
cause, which is recognized during life and 
is the only conclusive evidence of a suc- 
cessful vaccination. 

4. That no untoward results ever fol- 
low such vaccinations. 

On the other hand, thousands of lives 
are annually sacrificed thru the neglect 
to vaccinate. 


Chicago Teachers’ Examinations. 

The dates for the summer examinations 
for certificates to teach in the Chicago 
Public Schools have been set for Monday 
and Tuesday, July 2 and 3, 1906. Ex- 
aminations will be held for candidates 
for the following classes of certificates: 

Principals of elementary schools. 

Teachers in elementary schools. 

Teachers of German in elementary 
schools. 

Teachers of manual training in elemen- 
tary schools. 

Teachers of cooking and sewing in ele- 
mentary schools. 

Teachers in high schools. 

Teachers of manual training in high 
schools. 

Teachers of cooking and sewing in high 
schools. 

Teachers of drawing in elementary and 
high schools. 

Teachers in kindergartens. 

Teachers of the deaf. 

Teachers of physical culture in ele- 
mentary and high schools. 

Family instructors. 

Assistant family instructors. 

Teachers of horticulture. 

Teachers of cocci f tactics and gym- 
nastics in the parental school. 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla is unquestiona- 
bly the greatest blood and 
liver medicine known. It. 
positively and permanently 
cures every humor, from 
Pimples to Scrofyla. It. is 
the Best, 


Blood Medicine. 
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Bausch G Lomb 


School Projection Apparatus 





Lantern arranged for ordinary projection 


A New High Grade Projection Lantern at a Low Price 


This new model is simplified to the greatest degree consistent with practical utility, making it particularly easy 
to operate, and yet, combining all the useful attachments of the high priced lantern. The workmanship is ex- 
cellent throughout and the design gives rigidity, optical accuracy and convenience found in no other low priced 
lantern. The lathe bed construction as in our high priced lantern is followed. 

CONVERTIBILITY.—This lantern can be used either single or double for projection of lantern slides, micro- 
scopic objects or opaque objects. No other low priced lantern has such a range of application. 

NEW ELECTRIC LAMPS.—The light is a matter of importance in a lantern. Our two new hand feed lamps 
provide for any voltage or amperage and any form of current. The triple condenser system, cooling cell, de- 


tachable bellows, new lamp box of corrugated metal, etc., are all features of value. 


Send for Catalog 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Boston Washington Chicago San Francisco London, England Frankfurt a/M, Germany 






New Edition 


Parker’s Talks on Teaching 








This remarkable book oontains the lectures delivered by CoL. F. W. PARKER at the Marthas 
Vineyard Summer Institute explaining the methods of the new education. No book on educa- 
tion published in recent years has created so great an interest and so widely influenced methods 
of teaching and public sentiment. Among the four or five books which are essential for every 
teacher this stands first. (1) It explains the ‘‘ New Methods ’’ of teaching. (2) It gives the 
underlying principles of education—not Col. Parker’s methods, but the methods of nature. (3) 
It gives a portrait and biography of Col. Parker that will help the teacher to comprehend the 
man and his motives. (4) Nearly every state teachers’ reading circle has adopted it, and 
hundreds of local circles, and it has created more interest in Europe than any other American 
educational book. 


CONTENTS.—Introduction—Sketch of Col. Parker’s work ; Talk I.,' Preliminary, Technical 
Skill; II., Teaching Reading; III., The Word; IV., The Sentence; V., Script; VI., Phonics; VII., 
VIII., IX., Application of Principles; X., Spelling; XI., Writing; XII., XIII., Talking with the 
Pencil; XIV., Composition; XV., XVI., Number; XVII., Arithmetic; XVIII., XIX., XX., XXI., 
Geography; XXII., History; XXIII, Examinations; XXxIV., School Government; XXV., Moral 
Training. Our handsome new edition i is from entirely new plates with side headings for the 
student. Size, 74x5 inches; 343 pages; library cloth binding. 


PRICE $1.00 


A. S. Barnes & Company, Publishers 


11-15 East 24th Street, New York 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Second Session, July 5 to August 16, 1906 


Courses in Anatomy, Art, Biology, Chemistry, 
Commercial Geography, Education (History and 
Theory), English, French, Geology, German, Greek, 
History, Latin, Mathematics, Methods of Teaching, 
Physical Education, Physics, Physiology, Psychol- 
ogy, Public Speaking, Rhetoric, and School 
Administration. 

hese courses are designed for teachers and 
college students. Some are advanced courses 
and intended for specially trained students, others 
are introductory and presuppose no specialized 
preparation. 

In the great majority of cases, instruction is 


given by members of the Yale Faculty of the 
rank of prosessor or assistant professor. A num- 
ber of leading school authorities have been added 


to the Faculty to give courses on educational 
subjects. 

About 100 suites of rooms in the dormitories 
are available for studentsand will be assignedin 
the order of application. 

For circulars and further information address 

.. .YALESUMMER SCHOOL, 
» 135 ELm Street, NEw Haven, Conn 





Nel York University 


Summer School at University Heights | 
July 2 to August 10, 1906 


Courses in all Collegiate Subjects and in | 
Principles and Methods of Education for | 
Primary, Grammar and High Schools. | 
Special departments of Physical Training, | 





|for $5,000. 


| School agree to furnish one Normal stu- 
| dent, pursuing the last year’s work at that 


Unique Plan for Littleton. 


Beginning with the next school year 
the schools of Littleton, N. H., are to be 

}used in conjunction with the Plymouth 
public schools in training the State Nor- 
| mal School pupils. 

It has become increasingly difficult to 
|give the senior Normal School pupils 
, sufficient experience in actual teaching 
| in Plymouth, where the school is situated. 
| The new plan is to divide them between 
| Littleton and Plymouth, giving each 
|pupil half a year’s experience in each 








| town. 

| In the grades in the Littleton schools, 
'which will be affected, fifteen teachers 
|are now employed at a cost of about 
$5,000 a year. Under the new arrange- 
ment, Littleton will employ in these 
| grades seven teachers at about $4,000 a 
year. 

Even with this reduction of $1,000 a 
[year it will be possible to hire seven 
teachers of much greater experience than 
the fifteen who have been hired yearl 
These seven teachers will 
have charge of the graded schools. 

The trustees of the State Normal 


institution,for each of the thirteen grades, 
to teach under the guidance and assist- 
ance of the training teachers. The Nor- 
mal School is to have the right to use 


Kindergarten and Primary Work, Domes- | these grades for observation and practise 
tic Art, and Manual Training. Tuition, | purposes for such additional students as | 
$25; Board and Room, $45. | the’ J 
road rates. Rooms should be reserved in | desire to send to Littleton for that pur- 
advance. For illustrated bulletin, address | Pose. 
; It is mutually agreed that the Normal 

Fames E. Lough, Ph.D., Director _| School shall have the right to change its 

New York City 


|students from room to room and from 
| building to building, and to substitute 
/new students after students previously 
| assigned have shown suitable proficiency 


Washington Square 





Special rail- | the principal of the Normal School may | ¢ 


Yale University 


Summer School of Forestry 

A seven weeks’ course in Forestry at 
Milford, Pike County, Pa., under the 
direction of the Faculty of Yale Forest 
School. 


Sixth Annual Session Opens July 5, 1906 


Designed for’students considering for- 
estry as a profession, those about to enter 
the lumber business, owners of woodlots, 
etc. For further information address 


ProF. HENRY S. GRAVES, 
New Haven, Ct. 





NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


658-568 BROADWAY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. WITTICH, Oimectos 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 
Ghe University of Chicago 
Courses for Teachers and Students in more than 30 
academic subjects of High School and College 
grade. One-half the work for an A. B., Ph. B., or 
8. B. degree may be done by correspondence. Be- 
gin study any time. Address, The University of 
j Chicago, ‘Div. Y.! Chicago, Illinois. 

















ES Nuttall’s hKirds of the U. 8. and 
a Cloth, $3.00. 
Pp 


ages. 

IR 110 colored illustrations. 
272 black and white illustrations, 
Special introduction price to 

teachers, $2.00 postpaid. 


THE IDEAL DESK-BOOK 
LITTLE, BROWN 4& CO., BOSTON 














|in the work, provided, however, that 


| these changes shall not be made in such | t 


|a manner as to result in inefficient work 
|in any of the departments of the school. | 
|It is further agreed that students shall | 
be removed from the assignments after | 


| they have been duly tried and found un- | 


| fit for the service to be rendered in the, 


|practice work. It is also mutually 
| agreed that the schools shall be kept un- 
| der expert supervision in the life of this 
| contract. 

| Andrew W. Bingham, chairman of the 
| Littleton School Board, says that in spite 
| of criticisms that have been made, he be- 
| lieves that the new system will result in 
a great improvement in the grade of 
instruction in the Littleton schools. If 
the proposed system, however, does not 
prove satisfactory after the end of the 
year it will be abandoned. 


Recent Deaths. 


William B. Silber, for many years 
Principal of Public School No. 3, Bronx, 
New York City, died on Saturday, May 5, 
1906, in the eightieth year of his age. 

He was graduated from Wesleyan 
University in 1850 with salutatory honors. 
He was instructor in Latin and Greek in 
the College of the City of New York from 
1850 to 1870 when he was elected Presi- 
dent of Albion College, Michigan. Since 
1871 he has been connected with the 
educational systems of Detroit, Michigan 
and of New York City, retiring from 
active work in 1904. 

Dr. Silber was the author and editor 
of several text-books. 

New York University conferred upon 
him the degree of Ph.D.; Iowa Wesleyan 
University the degree of LL.D.; and the 
Detroit Homeopathic College the de- 
gree of M. D. 


Prof. Ronald Johnston died at Nor- 
cross, Ga., on May 27, at the age of sev- 
enty years. 

He was known over a large portion of 
the State for his successful work as a 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals, ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Everything needed in the Laboratory. 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 


FOR SALE 


An Old Established 
Private School 
Building 


Located in the best residence portion of 
the City of Paterson, N. J. Capacity, 
150 pupils. For further information, 
apply to 
SHERWOOD & LOCKWOOD 
PATERSON, N. J. 














Try No. 65, Medium Stub, 
No. 617, Vertical, an 
No, 222, Falcon, 












‘S here illustrated, and specially 
recommended for Commercial, 
School and Home Use. Com- 
plete variety of other styles 
, suitable for every purpose. 


SAMPLES 


Of Our Entire Line, . . 25c. 
Of Our Business Pens, . 8c. 
Of Our School Pens, . . 6c. 
One Gross, Assorted, . $1.00. 





' Py 

i Illus. Circular free, address 

») A. S. BARNES & CO., 

R 11-15 Fast 24h 8t., 
New York. 


BULLOCK & CREN SHAW 
CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


d 


CHEMICALS 











Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papess 





Complete Laboratory Outfits 











teacher, 








Fall Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 conte 
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Awful Psoriasis 35 Years. 


TERRIBLE ScALy Humor In PATCHES ALL 
Over Bopy—SkIn CRACKED AND 
BLEEDING—CuURED By CUTICURA. 

‘‘T was afflicted with psoriasis for thirty- 
five years. It was in patches all over my 
body. I used three cakes of Cuticura 
Soap, six boxes of Ointment and two 
bottles of Resolvent. In thirty days I 
was completely cured, and I think per- 
manently, as it was about five years ago. 
The psoriasis first made its appearance in 
red spots, generally forming a circle, 
leaving in the center a spot about the 
size of a silver dollar of sound flesh. In 
a short time the affected circle would 
form a heavy dry scale of white silvery 
appearance, and would gradually drop 
off. To remove the entire scales by bath- 
ing or using oil to soften them the flesh 
would be perfectly raw, and a light dis- 
charge of bloody substance would ooze 
out. That scaly crust would form again 
in twenty-four hours. It was worse on 
my arms and limbs, altho it was in spots 
all over my body, also on ~~ scalp. If I 
let the scales remain too long without 
removing by bath or otherwise, the skin 
would crack and bleed. I suffered in- 
tense itching, worse at nights after getting 
warm in bed, or blood warm by exercise, 
when it would be almost unbearable. 
W. M. Chidester, Hutchinson, Kan., April 
20, 1905. 


A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever 

DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 

i OR MAGICAL 
Oriental Cream Mth 


Patches, Rash 
and Skin dis- 








Purities as well 
as beautities the 
No other 


skin. 


beauty, and de- 
fies detection. 
On its virtues it 
has stood the 
test of 56 years— 
no other has— 
and is so harm 
less we taste it 
to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of simi- 
lar name. The 
distinguished 
Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the haut ton (a patient): 
“As you ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harmful of all theskin preparations.” 
One bottle will last six months using it every day 
GOURAUD’s POUDRE SUBTILE removes 
superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 
‘ERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
7 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealere 
throughout the United States, Canada, and Europe, 
Also found in New York City at R. H. Macy’s, Wana- 
maker’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. &#~ Beware 
of Base [mitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof 


of any one selling the same. 
relief tor ASTHMA, 


Sold by all Pruggists, 
or by mail, 85 cents. 
Charlestown, Mass. 






vosmetic like it. 








STOWELL & CO.. Mfrs, 


A Complete Catalog 


of our long list of books 


For Teacners & Scuoots 


will be ready soon 
Send for a copy now 


A. S. Barnes & Co., 11-15 East 24th St., N. Y. 

















The Advertisers’ Handy Guide, 
Volume XVII, 


has just been issued by the Morse Inter- 
national Agency, whose reputation in the 
advertising field is world-wide. It is a 
standard work of reference, indispensable 
to advertisers large and small, and as 
important to the buyer of space as a 
“price current” is to a buyer of goods. 
If any evidence were needed that this 
work has permanently taken the lead in 
its class, it will be found in the fact that 
the Morse International Agency has re- 
ceived a very large number of commenda- 
rag d letters from the leading advertisers 
in both the United States and Europe. 

_ Not the least of its important features 
is its condensed form. It may be carried 
with ease in the pocket, and as such com- 
mends itself to every traveling salesman, 
who contracts for advertising in the towns 
along his route. It is thoroly up-to-date 
and in addition to the general list of 
Daily and Weekly newspapers, are special 
lists of class ee grouped under 
the following heads: Magazines, Medical 
Journals, Ticultural and _ Religious 
papers, and those in foreign languages. 

_ It may be obtained from the pub- 
lishers—Morse International Agency, 38 
Park Row, New York, on receipt of the 
price, $2.00. 


Washington and Southwestern 
Limited 


BETWEEN New York, ATLANTA AND 
New ORLEANS 

Has recently been equipped with new 
equipment of the latest example of the 
Pullman Co., consisting of Drawing- 
room, Sleeping, Club, Library, and Ob- 
servation cars, Electric Lighted thruout, 
making this already famous train among 
the finest in the world. 

Southern Railway Dining Car Service 
of the highest standard of excellence is 
a particular feature. 

his latest addition to the New York- 
New Orleans service via the Southern 
Railway, which has many miles of double 
track, places it pre-eminently in the lead 
of all Southern lines. 


To Lapres Onty.—The wish to be 
beautiful is predominant in every woman, 
and none can say she does not care 
whether she is beautiful or not. Dr. T. 
F. Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or Magical 
Beautifier elicits a clear, transparent 
a age mee free from Tan, Freckles, or 
Moth Patches and so closely imitating 
nature as to defy detection. It has the 
highest medical testimony, as well as 
professional celebrities, and on its own 
merits it has become one of the largest 
and a Das aed specialty in the trade. 
Frerp T. Hopxins, Sole Proprietor, 37 
Great Jones Street, New York. For sale 
by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Deal- 
ers thruout the United States, Canada, 
and Europe. 





Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 

Mis WA£NSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been ‘sed 
for OVER FIFVY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTH- 
ERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEKTHING 
WITH PERFE: T SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the 
CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMs, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
OURES “IND COLIC, and ts the best remedy for 
DIARRHEA. Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to-ask for “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Th. Avdtake no other kind. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 









Sgre like Sapolio-They waste 
‘themselves to make the world’ 
brighter. SAPOLIO is the Js, 
séelectric light of house-cleaning? 

















THE w Illustrated Magazine 
FOUR-TRACK 
N EWS Travel and Education 


to Subscribers at Newsestands 


CLEMENT L. MARTZLOFF, 
Superintendent of Schools, Lexington, O; 
President Perry County School Examiners ; 
instr, in Geography, State Univ. Summer School, 


writes as follows: 


_“T want to testify again to the educa- 
tional value of The Four-Track News] and 


how valuable [ find it in my Geography 
work in the schools, for which purpose I have 
never found anything better in the way of 


supplementary reading. My teachers use it 
in connection with History. The pupils are 
delighted with it. I wish it were possible 
that the attention of teachers could be 
more generally called to its use.” 


aang 





“Please send The Four-Track News to 
Miss Hazel Fisher. I am a school teacher 
and offered this magazine as a prize to the 
member of my A class who made the highest 
average. Miss Fisher won.” 

ArtTuHUR Nasu, Columbus, O. 


“TI find it a great help in my Geography 
classes.”’ CALLIE CRAWFORD, Brooklyn, Ia. 


Write For DeEscripTIVE BOOKLET AND 
SAMPLE Copy TO THE PUBLISHER 


GEORGE H. DANIELS 
57 East 42d Street, New York City 


JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK and NEW ENGLAND 


First-Ciass PASSENGER, Ex- 
PRESS AND FREIGHT SERVICE 


RATES ALWAYS the LOWEST 
BETWEEN BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND | NEW YORK AND 

PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


Direct Steamer—Sat- 
urdays from New 
York; Wednesdays 
from Boston. A most 
delightful trip of about 
24 hours. 





Steamer every Week 
Day all year round, 





For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


308 Congress Street South Water Street 
BOSTON, MASS. & PROVIDENCE,R.I. 
Phone, 6460 Main Phone, 221-222 Union 
Pier 35 E.R., NEW YORK. Phone, 800 Orchard 


S IN GREEN HILLS OF VERMONT AND LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
Terms $4 to SLO per week 
New trains between Boston, New York, Springfield 
and Vermont points. As good as any on the continent 
1-page illustrated brochure maiied free on receipt 
of 6c. in stamps for postage. 
ddress A. W. ECCLESTONE, 8S. P. A., Central 
Vermont Ry., 385 Broadway, New York. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Gymnasium apparatus catalogue should bein 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. d : 

paiding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior 
to any made; it is fully guaranteed free from all 
defects either of material or workmanship. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
placed gratis at any time. This insures you 
against the purcbase of inferior goods. When 
youare buying gymnasium apparatus, place us 
on an equal basis of quality, and our prices will 
roveaninducement. Also, remember we chal- 
enge comparisonand will be glad to submit sam- 
ples at any time in competition. 


A.G Spalding & Bros 


Largest manufacturers in the worid of official 
athletic goods. 


Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 
Chicopee . ° ° Mass. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 





TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 [OF s 8 Oy, Were) 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y 


BREWER 








31 Union Sq., New York 


Steady call for teachers. Fills best pos- 
itions; four last year; average, $2900 
each. Recommended by Kastern col- 
— and Normal Schools. 16th year. 


or quick work, cali, phone or wire. 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY somdine ::’carcaco 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1906-7. Write for circular and blank to-day 











|= ae eee On CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH AVE. To i-t wan eor Uke) 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Send for circulars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ‘sos 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Portland, Ore., 14” Williams Ave 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn Ave. San Francisco, 717 Market St. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard Los Angeles, 5%5 Stimson Block 


AN AGENCY 
of vacancies and tells i thing, but if it i 
: : a - A . pe spre. met ndincbne 


you about them 
RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


that is more. Ours 
FISHER = ACENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 129 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, ** “??°*" avenee 


Largest permanent clientage of any Western Agency. Many vacancies for September alread 
coming in. Get in line early. Wecan help you. Address for 2ist Year Book C. J. ALBERT. 


Manager. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools. Advises parents about schools. » ATT, Manager. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHES: Aces 


3 East 14th St., New York 
’ AGATE & MORGAN, M ip a ‘ 
COLORADO-TERRITORIAL TEACHERS AGENCY Trinidad, Colorado. Teachers epued te 


Colorado and Territories at $65 to $125 per month. Register now. 


NAPOLEON 


A SHORT BIOGRAPHY. By R. M. JOHNSTON. with frontis- 
piece and maps. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00 net. By mail, $1.10. 

‘* Fills an unoccupied place and supplies a distinct need.’’—Prof. Edward 
Gaylord Bourne, of Yale. 

‘* Should be in the hands of teachers as a first-rate text-book and of students 
as a model of composition.’’— Boston Transcript. 

‘‘Admirable. A clear and comprehensive review of Napoleon’s career, of 
his military achievements, and of his work as a legislator.’’—London 
Spectator. 

‘* Mr. Johnston’s book is popular history of the best class—scholarly, read- | 
able and acute. * * It is not only possible to read this volume, but it is | 
= i “s deny one’s self the pleasure of an uninterrupted perusal.’’ 
—The Nation. 


A.S. BARNES & COMPANY, Publishers 


11-15 East 24th Street, New York 











Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
Denver, 401 Cooper Bldg. 
Spokane, 313 Rookery Block 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 

















Oldest and best known in United States 
JOHN C ROCKWELL, Manager. Est. 1855 




















Story of a Remarkable 
Invention that Will Earn 
Thousands of Dollars. 


Should those who have an inventive turn of 
mind devote their talents to the little things of 
life, those of every day use, greater financial suc- 
cess would no doubt attend their efforts. 

It is the simple inventions that have always 
earned the greatest suns; fo tinstance, the sew- 
ing machine, telephone, barb wire, air brake, 
kodak, phonograph, to say nothing of hundreds 
of still smaller things. 

A modern example of the earning capacity of 
simple things is the slot machine to sell small 
articles, one of the latest of which is designed to 
sell pencils. 























This is a picture of the slot machine to sell 
five cent lead pencils. It is a very small machine, 
being about fifteen inches high and eight inches 
wide, but it holds 250 pencils in readiness for the 
American people, who use annually almost nine 
hundred million of them. 

This machine, which has recently been put out 
for public patronage, is a wonderful device, need- 
ing no clerk, paying no rent, and it will not take 
a slug. It will be at work nights and days, 
Sundays and holidays, taking in nickels in ex- 
change for pencils, and earning fabulous sums 
for its owners. 

It was originally planned to put it in school 
buildings where the thousands of students could 
secure pencils when needing them, but later it 
was found so excellent a salesman that it is now 
being put in hotels, depots, office building en- 
trances, and many other places, throughout the 
country. 

A few years ago no one heard of a slot machine, 
but now there are thousands in use, and they 
have opened a vast source of revenue in selling 
many small articles of daily use, but it remained 
for a Los Angeles company to secure exclusive 
and valuable patents to sell lead pencils through 
a machine. 

A unique plan has been devised to make the 
machine popular and insure patronage by form- 
ing a stock company, divided into shares, the 
owners of the stock to share in the profits of the 
hundreds of machines and advertise them every- 
where. 

There are three thousand shares at face value 
of one hundred dollars each, which are being sold 
at $50 each now, but will soon sell at $100 each. 

To give an idea of the tremendous profit that 
will attend the sale of lead pencils, a single ma- 
chine selling but ten pencils a day, at a profit of 
three cents a pencil, will earn more than $100 a 
year. From these figures you can easily estimate 
the enormous profit to be derived from 1,000 
machines, or more, yourself. This company 
expect to put out 400,000 machines in the United 
States alone. In addition each machine is fitted 
with a revolving cylinder on which are advertising 
spaces that will earn additional hundreds of 
dollars yearly. The cost of the machines being 
less than ten dollars each, leaves a profit almost 
unbelievable when many thousand machines are 
at work. 

Should the readers of this paper be interested 

in sharing the profits of this machine, they should 
write to J. W. Musselman, 253 Mason Building, 
Los Angeles, California, asking him to reserve a 
share or two of the stock at $50 a share, before it 
has all been sold; or better yet, make a remittance 
with the letter to insure his holding the stock for 
you. 
“ The Company is already operating on the 
Pacific Coast, and the machines will spread east- 
ward as their utility becomes known. The profit 
should be enormous, dealing as they are in a 
necessity and at the profit contained in a five 
cent pencil. 

There will undoubtedly be dividends yet this 
year, which will within a few months cause the 
stock to go from the present price of $50 a share 
to much above $100, which is par, as there are but 
3,000 shares to divide the profits among. 

If our readers have not the entire sum in cash, 
with which to purchase the stock, a letter written 
to Mr. Musselman will no doubt obtain his consent 
for you to purchase it on the easy payment plan. 

Don’t delay; write at once to Mr. Musselman 
for the booklet which the company has published 
telling all about the machines, and what they 
are earning selling pencils through their slot 
machines, 






























